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The Second Book on Kansas 


An Account of C. B. Boynton and T. B. Mason’s “A Journey 
Through Kansas; With Sketches of Nebraska” 


Cora Doses 


HE second book on Kansas came out of Ohio. Its title was 

A Journey Through Kansas; With Sketches of Nebraska. The 
names of two men appeared jointly as authors, C. B. Boynton and 
T. B. Mason, but the composition was evidently the work of Mr. 
Boynton alone. The two men had belonged to a commission sent to 
Kansas in September, 1854, by “The American Reform Tract and 
Book Society” and “The Kansas League” in Cincinnati to explore 
the territory and report upon the conditions and the resources. The 
title page characterized them as “a committee from the ‘Kansas 
League’ of Cincinnati.”? The “Commissioners’ Preface,” giving 
official sanction to the statements of the book, bore both their 
signatures as commissioners.* The unsigned “Preface of the Writer” 
explained that these statements were of “all facts . . . concern- 
ing the aspect, resources, and productions of the country.” * For the 
grouping of those facts and the manner of presentation the author 
alone was responsible. 

Available records do not reveal with which group the idea of the 
exploring party originated. Interest in Ohio in the territorial 
question had been concurrent with the congressional debate. Her 
sympathies were Northern, and many of her citizens desired ta 
migrate to Kansas. The Kansas League of Cincinnati, like the 
county Kansas leagues of Massachusetts, made capital of this spirit 
and tried to serve the needs of the western settlers as they set out 
on their momentous mission. To the league, therefore, information 
about the territory, drawn from observation, would be most helpful. 


1. Boynton, C. B., and T. B. Mason, A Journey Through Kansas; With Sketches of 
Nebraska (Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co., Cincinnati, 1855), p. V. 

2. Ibid., p. I. 

3. Ibid., p. III. 


4. Ibid., p. VI. Although this preface does not tell who “‘the Writer” was and might be 
interpreted to imply it was a third and different person, the author of this article has inferred 
the writer was Mr. Boynton. The book was from the first attributed to him and so credited 
in all contemporary reviews and references and in subsequent catalogs. Recently H. C. 
Houlton, cataloger for Argosy Book Stores, Inc., 114 East 59 street, New York City, in 
Argosy catalog No. 78, has interpreted this preface as meaning “the Writer” was a third 
and unnamed person. (Letter to author of this article, May 27, 1935.) A letter of C. B. 
Boynton to Amos A. Lawrence, March 14, 1857, referring to A Journey Through Kansas With 
Sketches of Nebraska as “my little book,” seems to the author of this article ample proof 
of the other long- accepted interpretation. (Letter in archives of Kansas State Historical 
Society.) ‘The Writer's” characterization of self, moreover, is wholly in keeping with the 
known facts about Mr. Boynton and his life. 
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The American Reform Tract and Book Society, organized in 
Cincinnati in November, 1852, had had as its underlying idea “the 
application through literature of Christianity to the betterment of 
personal and national life in practical affairs, especially to the pro- 
motion of the antislavery cause, while temperance and other reforms 
were not to be neglected.” 5 Two of the articles of the constitution, 
said to have been especially noteworthy, explained in part both the 
interest of the society in furthering a free emigration westward and 
also the religious interest of the commissioners in their report of 
their journey thither. 


Art. II. Its object shall be to promote the diffusion of divine truth, point 
out its application to every known sin, and to promote the interests of prac- 
tical religion by the circulation of a sound evangelical literature. 

Art. III. It will receive into its treasury none of the known fruits of iniquity 
nor the gains of the oppressor.6 


From the first both Mr. Boynton and Mr. Mason were officers in this 
society, the one being corresponding secretary and the other being 
treasurer, and both being directors besides. 

On August 9, 1854, in behalf of the directors, Mr. Boynton sent 
forth a letter explaining the society’s plan of operation in the cause 
and soliciting funds for their work. 


Rooms of the 
American Reform Tract and Book Society 
Cincinnati, August 9, 1854. 

Dear Sir:—The directors of the American Reform Tract and Book Society, 
address you as a friend of human rights, and as opposed to the Nebraska 
fraud. We are at this time earnestly engaged in efforts by which we hope to 
assist in securing Kanzas and Nebraska for free institutions. An opportunity is 
now offered, whereby with the aid of our fellow citizens, a timely and effectual 
blow may be struck. 

We wish by special agents and colporteurs to scatter broadcast over these 
territories such publications, and to diffuse such influences, as shall, by the help 
of God, create and sustain a public sentiment of the right character, against 
the time when States shall then be organized. Unfortunately, all who are re- 
moving to these Territories, from the Free States, even, are not fully in- 
structed, nor so firm in their decision as to be in no danger of indifference or 
change. Already voices of warning come to us from true men on the ground 
who ask us to be prompt in the diffusion of light. Our own publications and 
such as we can command are fitted to this work. We wish to send at once 
the corresponding secretary of our Society to visit and examine these new 
Territories, and it is desirable he should take with him one or more who shall 
remain and act as agents and colporteurs, distributing our publications, and 
collecting useful information in regard to the country, its resources, and pros- 


5. Ford, H. A., and K. B. Ford, History of Cincinnati (1881), p. 280. Photostatic copy 
used. 


6. Ibid., pp. 280-281. 
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pects, by which our future efforts may be guided. We need funds for the 
publication of our tracts and books, and for sending them and these agents 
and laborers at once into this important field. Emigrants are pouring in, and 
what is done must be done quickly. May we not ask from you a special do- 
nation to meet this exigency, and for the common cause of freedom? If we 
can be promptly supplied with means, we will fill these territories with men 
and publications that will speak for God and humanity. 
Should you think proper to aid us, please enclose your donation to T. B. 
Mason, Treasurer, 180 Walnut St., Cincinnati. By order of the Directors. 
Cxar.tes B. Boynton, 
Corresponding Secretary.” 


The general nature of the meager salutation, “Dear Sir,” did not in- 
dicate at all the persons to be circularized. 

The letter was used not only as a circular but also as a communica- 
tion in at least two publications. One was The National Era in 
Washington, which carried it in the issue of August 24, 1854. Ap- 
parently the letter was used there as an advertisement, for it ap- 
peared at the top of a column of advertisements, without editorial 
comment. The form of the letter and the prominent position given 
it on the page, however, make it seem like a personal communica- 
tion to the editor. Gamaliel Bailey, the editor, was a former Cin- 
cinnatian, who was, perforce, interested in the Ohio-Kansas plan. 

The second publication known to have printed the letter was The 
Christian Press, a monthly edited by Mr. Boynton himself and 
issued by the American Reform Tract and Book Society, Cincinnati. 
The Christian Press had just changed from a weekly publication to 
a monthly. As a weekly, circulating mostly among Congregational 
subscribers, it had served both as a religious and as an anti-slavery 
organ. As a monthly it was to be “devoted entirely to the anti- 
slavery cause.”’* Its first issue, September, 1854, carried the Boyn- 
ton circular letter in one place and in another an editorial upon it, 
entitled “A Personal Appeal.” 

We ask every reader of this paper to consider the circular of the A. R. Tract 
and Book Society, which we publish, as addressed to himself individually. 

The decision of the question of slavery in Kansas and Nebraska, if rightly 
settled by Northern freemen, in spite of the fraud of slaveholders and politi- 
cians, and against their efforts, will also decide the question of the extension of 
slavery. 

By its publications and agents this Society can now, if rightly assisted, do 
an important work in these battlefields of freedom. Already, it is said, there 
are ten thousand settlers in Kansas, and this number increases with a rapidity 
that calls for immediate effort. The times and the signs of the times are 


7. Circular copy of letter by Charles B. Boynton, August 9, 1854, in ““‘Webb Scrap Books,” 
v. I, p. 89, in library of the Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka. 


8. The Christian Press, Cincinnati, September, 1854, p. 6. Photostatic copy used. 
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auspicious. Large numbers from Slaveholding States are moving in their 
opinions, and are open to conviction. They may be brought to aid in making 
these territories free. 

Brethren and friends! shall this Society be aided, or must the opportunity 
be lost.® 
No record has been available of the financial results of the appeal 
of the circular letter by Mr. Boynton, or of the editorial in his 
monthly. 

The same September issue of The Christian Press gave in still 
another article another motive for this exploration of the territories. 
This was the advantage first hand knowledge of Kansas and 
Nebraska would be to the editor of the Press.!° Personal inspection 
of the region, its soil, its climate, and its resources would enable him 
to make the paper “the medium for original and authentic informa- 
tion to the friends of freedom and those who are considering the 
question of Emigration.” An additional statement to the effect that 
the journey was undertaken in behalf of the society so that its efforts 
might be intelligently directed in extending religion and freedom into 
the new territories, suggests that the Tract and Book Society was 
primarily responsible for financing this exploration of Kansas. 

Possibly the commission received some support from another 
source. On September 5, 1854, the Worcester Daily Transcript, in 
reporting a meeting of the American Missionary Association held in 
Central church in Worcester, September 3, told of the work of the 
association in Kansas through a representative sent from Ohio. 
Although his name was not given, the characterization and the time 
of his going indicate that the representative was Mr. Boynton. 

In Kansas, the Association has already made a beginning. A clergyman 
from Ohio has gone thither to explore the country and to establish depots for 
religious and other publications. On his return he will be prepared to advise 
young missionaries and others going there as to the most eligible sites for 
location. Tracts of anti-slavery character have been sent there. Three mis- 
sionaries have been commissioned to go into this territory, and the Associa- 
tion is corresponding with others for the same purpose. It is the aim of the 
Association to do its part in making Kansas, if possible, another New England.11 


The object of the American Missionary Association was “to prop- 


agate ‘an anti-slavery gospel.’” Its purpose, therefore, was so 
similar to that of the American Reform Tract and Book Society that 
9. Ibid. 
10. Ibid. 


11. The Home Missionary, official publication of the American Home Missionary Society, 
October, 1854, stated that ‘‘one missionary is under appointment to go to Kansas—S. Y. 
Lum,” v. XXVII, pe. 152-153. The issue of November, 1854, v. XXVII, p. 171, added, 
‘‘We have one brother already on the ground, and others will be sent as soon as reliable in- 
formation comes that they can employ themselves with advantage to the cause of Christ.” 
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the one representative could serve both organizations in Kansas at 
once. The American Missionary Association was an orthodox 
Congregational society; and Mr. Boynton was in 1854 pastor of a 
Congregational church in Cincinnati.’* The missionary society, 
moreover, of which The Christian Press, when a weekly, had been 
the organ, had recently been united with the American Missionary 
Association.4* Therefore it would seem plausible to suppose the 
association now shared the responsibility undertaken by the 
monthly Press. Although the emigrants from Ohio did not explain 
their aim as that of “making Kansas, if possible, another New 
England,” they did expect by transplanting Northern institutions 
there to make and keep the territory Northern. These particular 
Ohioans were themselves New Englanders largely, but a generation 
removed, and the life they had established in Ohio was modeled on 
the life of the New England they had left behind; but now as they 
considered migrating still farther westward, they characterized this 
same culture they would take along as “Northern.” 

Whether the commission consisted of more than two members is 
not a matter of positive record in Kansas to-day. The title page of 
the published report, A Journey Through Kansas, designated the two, 
C. B. Boynton and T. B. Mason, as the “Committee from the ‘Kan- 
sas League,’ of Cincinnati.” To the “Commissioners’ Preface” their 
names only were attached in signature as though they alone had 
constituted the commission. In 1893, W. L. Mason of Milwaukee, 
son of T. B. Mason, wrote Franklin G. Adams, secretary of the Kan- 
sas State Historical Society, that his father and Mr. Boynton had 
been appointed a committee of two by the Kansas league to visit 
the territory of Kansas in the interests of the anti-slavery move- 
ment.'* In the same letter, however, Mr. Mason told that H. V. 
Boynton, son of C. B. Boynton, had accompanied the two older men. 
The Christian Press, December, 1854, also stated that he “accom- 
panied the party.” The presence of the younger Boynton may not 
have been official. The report referred to him but once; then it 
honored him by quoting a three-page extract from his journal to 
show the effect of a cloudless night at the Big Blue in Kansas upon 
“the youngest member of the party.” ** The sketch, entitled “The 
Heavens at Big Blue” was the most imaginative and most finished 
description in the book. Prefatory comments of the father, also in 

12. Vide post, footnote 19. 


13. The Christian Press, September, 1854, p. 6. Photostatic copy used. 


_ 14. Mason, W. L., letter to Franklin G. Adams, September 6, 1893, in ‘Biographical 
Circulars,” v. II-M, in library of Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka. 


15. Boynton, C. B., and T. B. Mason, A Journey Through Kansas, pp. 82-865. 
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praise of the unusually beautiful night scene, attested the genuine- 
ness of the impression it recorded. The description accompanying 
the map used as frontispiece indicated that the son had made the 
original drawing of the map too. The December Press referred to 
the map as a “new” one, “drawn by H. V. Boynton.” 

The background of the commissioners accounted in part at least 
for their interest in the American Reform Tract and Book Society 
and its anti-slavery activities. Both were Massachusetts men by 
birth. Charles Brandon Boynton was born in Stockbridge, June 12, 
1806.1° He attended the Stockbridge academy and entered Williams 
college in the class of 1827. Iil health, which seems to have handi- 
capped him frequently through his life, necessitated his leaving col- 
lege in his senior year. For a time he engaged in business, becoming 
president of the first railroad company in Berkshire county.’7’ He 
studied and practiced law, and served as a member of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives. Later he prepared himself for 
the ministry by studying theology privately with the Reverend Mr. 
Woodbridge of Spencertown, N. Y., and was ordained by the Colum- 
bia Presbytery in October, 1840. His first charge was at Housatonic, 
Mass., 1840-1845.18 The second charge was at Lansingburg, N. Y., 
1845-1846. His third call, coming in 1846, was to the Vine Street 
church in Cincinnati, at that time the Sixth Presbyterian, where he 
remained until March, 1856. Before 1849, this church became Con- 
gregational and was known thereafter as “the Vine Street Congrega- 
tional Church.” ?® 

Mr. Boynton had grown up and lived in the East where the anti- 
slavery movement had had its chief support, but not until he came 
west was he himself actively interested in the question. In 
Cincinnati, however, where the controversy was waged fiercely dur- 
ing the fifties, he bore an important part. In the circular letter of 
August 9, he indicated that his proposed journey to Kansas in behalf 
of the American Reform Tract and Book Society was the wish of 
the directors.”° In his own preface to A Journey Through Kansas he 
suggested that his trip was of his own election, undertaken in part to 
recuperate his health. “With this party [the commission] the writer 
united himself, partly for the purpose of aiding in executing the com- 

16. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, v. I, p. 342. 


17. Dictionary of American Biography (Scribner), v. Il, pp. 536-537. 

18. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia gives the place as Housatonic, Conn., and the period as three 
years instead of five. 

19. After 1849 the Cincinnati directories carried the name of “Vine Street Congrega- 
tional Church’ as Mr. Boynton’s church.—Statement of Davis L. James, Sr., in letter to 
author of this article, January 5, 1938. Mr. James is a retired book dealer of Cincinnati. 
20. Vide ante, pp. 116-117. 
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mission, and partly in the hope of recruiting his exhausted strength 
by a ramble over the ‘prairie land’ of Kansas.” *" The suggestion 
here of Mr. Boynton’s relationship to the “party,” more than any 
other extant statement, leads one to suppose that the commission 
may well have had more than two or three members. 

The second known member, Timothy B. Mason, was born in Med- 
field, Mass., November 17, 1801.2? Information about him is meager. 
A relative of Lowell Mason, the musician and song writer, he seems 
to have had music as his own primary interest, and he must have 
been something of a musician himself. The exact time of his coming 
to Cincinnati is not certain, for he was not listed in the directories 
there until 1836; but he must have been there as early as 1834, for 
in that year he helped to found the Eclectic Academy of Music, of 
which he continued as director until 1840.2 The Cincinnati direc- 
tories carried the name of Mr. Mason as a resident of the city from 
1836 to 1857 **; in the earlier years his occupation was “professor of 
music”; later it was “piano dealer.” In 1844 he was the conductor 
of the newly founded Handel & Hayden Society, which was in ex- 
istence up to 1849. From 1853 through 1855, he was also entered as 
“treasurer of the American Reform Tract and Book Society,” and in 
1856 just as “agent.” In 1839, Mr. Mason had compiled and pub- 
lished a book, entitled Mason’s Young Minstrel, a new collection of 
juvenile songs with appropriate music, arranged by himself.2> Mr. 
Boynton’s son, Henry, married a daughter of Mr. Mason.”® 

Mr. Mason’s responsibility was apparently to explore and observe, 
and possibly to contribute, from notes or from memory, facts upon 
the geographical features of the territory, and officially to sanction 
the written report. If he helped in the writing of the composition, 
Mr. Boynton gave him no credit. Once in the course of the record, 
Mr. Boynton did refer to him. At Council Grove, where the explor- 
ers had opportunity to see an encampment of Kaw Indians, Mr. Ma- 
son transcribed one of their songs. 

On Sunday evening there was loud riot and revelry in their camps and all 
seemed to join in yelling out a song, which was so softened and modulated by 


21. Boynton, C. B., and T. B. Mason, A Journey Through Kansas, p. V. 

22. “Biographical Circulars,”” v. II-M. 

23. Wilby, Eleanor S., librarian of Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, in letter 
to author of this article, February 16, 1933. 


24. Although Mr. Mason’s name does not ——— in the city directories of Cincinnati 
after 1857, he may have continued to dwell there afterward. Miss Wilby thinks he may have 


gone into the country to live. He died in Cincinnati, February 10, 1861.—C/. ‘Biographical 
Circulars,”” v. II-M 

25. The copy of this book in the library of the Historical and Philosophical Society of 
Ohio, in the University of Cincinnati Library building, is of the “revised, enlarged, 4th 
edition,” copyrighted by Truman & Smith of Cincinnati, and published in Boston. It is 
called v. I.—Statement of Eleanor 8. Wilby, librarian. 

26. Statement of Miss Wilby, drawn from Cincinnat: rm cords. 
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floating half a mile, as to enable Mr. Mason to write down its principal notes, 
and after his return he performed or imitated it on the organ, much to the 
astonishment and amusement of those who heard.27 

The text did not indicate the occasion to which the author here al- 
luded. Shortly after the return of the commissioners to Ohio, late 
in October, however, Mr. Boynton gave an address at his church on 
Vine street, descriptive of the tour. Afterward, according to the 
newspaper story, “while the collection was being taken, Mr. Mason 
gave on the organ an imitation of an Indian war-song.”** This 
press notice and the reference in the book, quoted above, are the only 
records found, for this review, of Mr. Mason’s part in the report. 

Mr. Boynton’s first accounts of the journey seem to have been 
oral. The Daily Columbian of October 17, in announcing a regular 
meeting of the Kansas League for Thursday night, added, “it is ex- 
pected the Rev. C. Boynton will make a report of his explora- 
tions.” 2° The Vine Street Congregational Church address upon the 
subject occurred a week or ten days later. The two extant records 
of this occasion, on file in Kansas to-day, summarized his remarks.*° 
He divided Kansas territory into three sections geographically— 
northern, middle, and southern, and two divisions agriculturally— 
the east and the west. The varied beauty of the country he found in- 
describable. The prairie stirred in him a feeling of sublimity as did 
the sea. He spoke at length upon the laws of squatter life, the con- 
ditions of the settlers now in the territory, and the inducement to 
other emigrants to follow. 

The Ohio commission, the reader should know, did not travel much 
farther west in the territory than Fort Riley and Council Grove. 
Mr. Boynton’s comments, therefore, did not refer to the prairies in 
the western part at all; nor in the address did he even mention the 
far western region toward the Rocky Mountains. What he talked of 
was for the most part what he had seen, or the conclusions to which 
he and his fellow travelers had come from what they had seen and 
heard. Although to-day some of his generalizations may seem ill- 
founded, the report appealed at the time as convincing, for it was 
based upon actual observation. 

Following the formal address, the president of the Kansas League 
of Cincinnati, one Mr. Jolliffe, spoke to the audience. “In a few 


27. Boynton, C. B., and T. B. Mason, A Journey Through Kansas, pp. 123-124. 


.,28. “Webb Scrap Books,” v. I, p. 178. The news clipping citing this information has 
neither source nor date attached. It evidently comes from a Cincinnati paper, probably the 
Gazette; inserted in the “Scrap Book’’ between other articles bearing the dates of October 4 
and October 26, it would seem to be of about the same date itself. 

29. Ibid., p. 166. 


30. Ibid., p. 178; Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, January 6, 1855. 
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pertinent remarks he set forth the purpose for which the commis- 
sioners were sent, the expense of sending them, about $500, the de- 
sign of publishing their report, and appealed to the audience for 
aid.” ®1 The newspaper story did not record the success of the ap- 
peal. Nor has any other statement come to light in regard to the 
financing of the trip or the publication of the written report. 

The first notice of publication found by the writer of this article 
appeared under the caption of “Kansas,” in The Daily Columbian, 
October 27, 1854.5* It was virtually contemporary with the report 
of the Vine Street Congregational Church address. 

Moore, Anderson, & Co., have in press, and will issue in a few days, the very 
able report of the Rev. C. Boynton, relative to his recent exploration of Kan- 
sas Territory, on behalf of the Kansas League of this city. In addition to its 
merits as the fullest and most reliable account yet published, of this land of 
promise, and its being accompanied by an original map, this report will contain 
one feature, which will especially commend it to the attention of our mer- 
cantile community. This will be its remarks upon the prospective magnitude 
of Kansas trade, and the only means by which it can be permanently secured 
to this city. 

To have completed the manuscript of the two hundred and sixteen 
page report and have got the book in press by October 27 would 
have called for as concentrated and rapid work as Edward Everett 
Hale found himself performing in Kanzas and Nebraska the pre- 
ceding August. Presumably October was well begun before the Ohio 
commission came back to Cincinnati. Not until after their return 
was the form of the report determined upon; therefore, the author 
could not have begun the composition of it enroute. Twice, more- 
over, in the text, he referred to the date on which he was writing 
particular parts of the book. In chapter XXII, the date was 
November 16; in chapter XXVII, it was November 28.5% The 
announcement of The Daily Columbian to the effect that the book 
was in press on October 27 was, therefore, somewhat premature. 

The point, however, to which this advance review of the book 
called the attention of “the mercantile community” was a point the 
finished publication made conspicuous in both chapters II and 
XIX.** If the publishers had already contracted for the book in 
October, part of the manuscript may have already been in their 
hands, and its emphasis upon the commercial advantage to southern 
Ohio of a westward migration may have been made known to the 

81. “Webb Scap Books,” v. I, p. 178. 

82. Ibid., p. 182. 


83. Boynton, C. B., and T. B. Mason, A Journey Through Kansas, pp. 160, 208. 
84. Ibid., pp. 4-9, 189-141. 
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reviewer. All the subsequent notices of A Journey Through Kan- 
sas, name as publishers, not “Moore, Anderson & Co.,” but “Moore, 
Wilstach, Keys & Co.” While the book was preparing, the firm was 
evidently reorganizing. 

The second announcement of the book was an advertisement in 
the New York Tribune October 30, 1854. It listed the book for 
November publication and noted the wide appeal of its contents. 
The book was not issued, however, in November. The third notice, 
appearing as an advertisement in The National Era, on December 
14, repeated the description of the Tribune. Varied itself in form 
and composition, it was designed to make a varied appeal. 

Our Orders 
Now Count by Thousands 


The universal interest now felt in the subject is shown by the large orders 
we are receiving for the new book, to be published, in December, entitled 


A Journey Through Kansas 
With Sketches of Nebraska, 


Describing the country, climate, soil, mineral, manufacturing, and other 
resources; the results of a Tour of Observation made in the autumn of 1854, by 
Rev. C. B. Boynton and T. B. Mason, committee from the “Kansas League of 
Cincinnati.” With a new and authentic map from official sources, with emenda- 
tions by H. V. Boynton. One volume, 12 mo. paper, price 50 cents. 

Interwoven with the facts and statistics, presented in this volume, there 
will be found many exciting and amusing incidents of travel, narrated in a 
style of great beauty and vigor, which can not but attract many minds not 
directly looking to this land of promise for a future home for themselves or 
friends. 
@ Dealers will find this work one that will meet a ready sale among rail- 
road travellers, and, through the agency of canvassers, in all sections of the 
country. Liberal discounts given. 
@F Orders should be forwarded promptly, or it will be quite impossible for 
them to receive as prompt a response as may be desirable. 

—Moore, Wilstach, Keys, & Co., Publishers 
25 West Fourth St., Cincinnati.35 


This advertisement added two bits of information to our knowledge 
of the book; one was the date of publication—December; the other 
was the work upon the map by H. V. Boynton. The names of both 
Mr. Mason and Mr. Boynton appeared as authors; and, as on the 
title page of the published book, they constituted a “Committee from 
the ‘Kansas League of Cincinnati,’” nothing being said about the 
American Reform Tract and Book Society. 


85. New York Tribune, October 30, 1854. The National Era, Washington, D. C., Decem- 
ber 14, 1854. Adv. 
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The fourth notice of A Journey Through Kansas was a brief para- 
graph in the Cincinnati Gazette, December 23. 

We understand that a book entitled “A Journey Through Kansas,” by Rev. 
Mr. Boynton, of this city, will be published in a few days, by Moore, Wilstach, 
Keys & Co. We have seen some of the proof sheets of this book, and predict 
for it a rapid and extensive sale. We shall notice it more at length in a few 
days.36 

On December 27 the same paper carried an advertisement, begin- 
ning “Published This Day,” and followed by virtually the same ac- 
count of the book as that appearing in The National Era except the 
first paragraph was omitted entirely.*7 The Gazette advertisement 
also dropped the statement offering liberal discounts to dealers. To 
the paragraph urging prompt orders, it added, “They [the orders] 
are pouring in promptly.” Four months, then, after the exploration 
of Kansas by the Ohio commissioners, their report upon the journey 
was published in book form. A review of the nature and the sub- 
stance of that report follows. 

A Journey Through Kansas With Sketches of Nebraska, as the 
author explained in the preface,** was a description of many of the 
scenes and incidents of “that far and almost unexplored territory” 
which had so deeply interested him and his companions on their 
autumn visit there. Facts and statements concerning the aspect, the 
resources, and the productions of the country he presented “with the 
sanction of the commissioners,” but he conveyed them primarily 
through the medium of narrative for which he alone was responsible. 
The purpose of the story form was to “make a more vivid impres- 
sion, . . . obtain a wider circulation, . . . and awaken an interest” 
in readers in Kansas and Nebraska and the cause they represented. 
The underlying motive was, of course, to encourage free emigration 
there. 

As the emphasis in the title would suggest, Kansas received the 
fuller treatment. Of the twenty-eight chapters, only one discussed 
Nebraska separately. Most of them were short, varying from three 
to twelve or thirteen pages; the longest chapter numbering fifteen 
pages in all, was rightly, perhaps, or at least fairly, the chapter on 
Nebraska. 

The discourse was for the most part narrative. It followed, with 
some divergence, the chronological order of the actual journey of 
the commissioners, with reflections upon their various experiences or 

86. Cincinnati Gazette, December 23, 1854. Photostatic copy used. 


37. Ibid., December 27, 1854. Photostatie copy used. 
38. A Journey Through Kansas, pp. V-VI. 
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the experiences of other adventurers before them about whom they 
heard along the way. Now and then the narrative paused for whole 
chapters of descriptions of scenery or expository discussions of 
purely informational nature. 

Chapter I told of the general ignorance of the needs of territo- 
rial exploring parties and included some amusing speculations as to 
desirable outfits for the journey. Although most men now talked 
“as if Kansas were a familiar subject, studied and comprehended,” 
few had formed “any well-defined ideas of the position, aspect, and 
resources of this great Territory.” *® The commissioners from Ohio 
had, therefore, found making plans for the trip far more difficult 
than fitting themselves out for a voyage to Europe. 

In chapter II the journey itself began, but not until chapter V did 
it touch upon Kansas. Meantime, however, the writer told of ways 
and conditions of travel emigrants would desire to know. Two 
chapters told of the journey up the Missouri by boat from St. Louis 
to Kansas City. Interspersed with the narrative of the author’s 
own experience were accounts of the river, its availability for naviga- 
tion, the operation of the steamboats then upon it, the surprisingly 
extensive business they carried on, and the prospects of development 
for Kansas City, still known as Kansas and still but a village. 

Kansas City, which appeared “like a village of from six hundred 
to one thousand inhabitants,” was contending with Weston, a place 
of some four thousand inhabitants, for the territorial emigrant trade 
as well as that for Santa Fé and California. Kansas City was 
largely under the influence of Eastern capital; yet its location in a 
slave state made its future hard to predict.*® In Weston, too, were 
both slave and free elements. 

In chapter VI the Cincinnati party boarded the Weston ferry to 
enter Kansas. Twice before they had touched upon the territory. 
On leaving Kansas City, Mo., they had noted at the mouth of the 
Kansas, on the Wyandot reservation, the beautiful sloping site for 
a town that might well become a “rival free-soil city.”*! Thirty 
miles beyond, on the west bank of the Missouri, they saw their first 
“squatter city,” Leavenworth, three and one-half miles below the 
fort. In this strange city “squatted” upon the lands of the Dela- 
wares, where government officials had declared squatter sovereignty 
had no jurisdiction, they found twelve hundred and more “sover- 
eigns” had already set up their thrones. 

39. Ibid., pp. 1-2. 


40. Ibid., pp. 20-31. 
41. Ibid., p. 22. 
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A squatter city has little resemblance to any other city; it belongs to a 
distinct genus of cities. This is a large and important one, the capital, as many 
hope, of Kansas, and is therefore worthy of description. There was one steam- 
engine, “naked as when it was born,” but at work, sawing out its clothes. 
There were four tents, all on one street, a barrel of water or whiskey under 
a tree, and a pot, on a pole over a fire. Under a tree, a type-sticker had his 
case before him, and was at work on the first number of the new paper, and 
within a frame, without a board on side or roof, was the editor’s desk and 
sanctum. When we returned from the territory to Weston, we saw the “notice,” 
stating that the editor had removed his office from under the elm tree, to the 
corner of “Broadway and the levee.” This Broadway was, at that time, much 
broader than the streets of old Babylon; for, with the exception of the “fort,” 
there was, probably, not a house on either side, for thirty miles.*2 
































Leavenworth City had commercial aspirations, but it could never 
rival Kansas City in trade. Fort Leavenworth, beautifully situated ¢ 
on a rolling bluff where scattering forest trees gave it the appearance 
of a cultivated park, made only a meager show as a fort, but it was 
an important military depot. It had become “the principal point of 
departure for troops and government supplies of all kinds, for 
Santa Fé, Fort Riley, Fort Laramie, and Fort Kearney, and other 
western stations, and the number of horses, mules, oxen, wagons, 
and the large amount of stores of all kinds, required in these opera- 
tions” was an important item for future Kansas agriculturists to 
consider.** 
The first impression Kansas made upon her visitors was of the 
fertility of her soil. Along the Missouri river bottom between the ; 
Weston ferry and Fort Leavenworth, “every description of vegeta- 
tion” appeared on magnified scale. The most common timber was 
cottonwood, oak, and elm, many of the trees being conspicuously tall 
and thick in diameter.** Though these river bottom lands were 
fertile, they were unhealthful and on that account not extensively 
cultivated. 
The following twenty-one chapters did not trace the succeeding 
impressions of the journey in chronological order. Instead, they 
grouped facts and features according to subject and interspersed in- 
formation with entertaining narrative. Chapter VII told of the 
geographical and commercial divisions; chapter IX, of climate and 
productions; chapter X, of temperature and quantity of rain; chap- 
ter XI, of streams, springs, wells, and timber; chapter XXI, of the 
Indian lands and reservations; chapter XX, of the homestead and 


42. Ibid., pp. 28-24. 
43. Ibid., p. 32. 


44. Ibid., pp. 31-32. The author’s phrase, “five and six feet in diameter,” seems some- 
what exaggerated. 
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preémption law; chapter XIV, of town sites and settlements, and 
chapter XVII, of the inhabitants now in the territory. 

In reviewing the geographical divisions the reader must remember 
the Rocky Mountains still marked the western boundary line of 
Kansas territory. Mr. Boynton, in his book survey, divided the 
territory into three districts: the eastern, lying along the river and 
state of Missouri; the western, stretching along the eastern base of 
the Rocky Mountains; and the central, extending between and 
having but general boundaries. Depending upon personal observa- 
tion and all other available known sources of information, he char- 
acterized the eastern district as an agricultural region, the western 
boundary of which was an average distance of two hundred and 
fifty miles from the Missouri but bent farther westward along the 
head waters of the Kansas to some three hundred miles. The west- 
ern district he called “the western New England or American Switz- 
erland, abounding in beautiful streams, timber, and fertile and 
sheltered valleys.” ** The central district was a belt of land de- 
prived of moisture by the mountain ranges on the west and lying 
west of the line reached by the northward winds from the Gulf of 
Mexico; the plains in this district were destitute of timber, but the 
buffalo grass that covered the sandy soil with a scanty verdure was 
exceedingly nutritious and would afford pasturage for the flocks and 
herds of civilized life as it had already long done for buffalo, elk, 
antelopes, and deer. In confirmation of his pictures the author 
quoted several June and July entries from Colonel Frémont’s 
journal. 

Natural features of the country, Mr. Boynton felt, would largely 
determine the commercial divisions of the territory. Although he 
admitted only time would fix the exact place and number of trade 
centers, he prophesied the development of four: The northeastern 
portion of Kansas, near the Missouri valley, would demand a com- 
mercial depot of its own on the Missouri near St. Joseph where the 
railroad from Hannibal was planned to terminate. The central dis- 
trict along the valley of the Kansas, including the valleys of the 
Smoky Hill and Republican forks, promised to be the central route 
of the Pacific railroad which, with the river boats, should the river 
prove navigable, would draw commerce to the towns along the river 
and the railroad. The southeastern portion, drained by the head 
waters of the Osage and Neosho rivers, must depend upon a railway 
to Kansas [Kansas City] or upon the southwestern branch railway 


45. Ibid., p. 37. 
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from St. Louis. The southern portion, along the Arkansas river 
valley, the commissioners did not visit but learned about from “an 
intelligent gentleman” who had passed down the valley and who 
pictured it as a fertile, well-timbered place that should “offer great 
advantages to a large colony possessed of considerable capital.” * 

Mr. Boynton characterized Kansas as the land of streams and 
springs. By borrowing the Nebraska part of the Greater Nemaha 
and incorporating it within the northeastern limits of Kansas terri- 
tory, he gave Kansas three “large river” valleys. The one of the 
borrowed stream to the north was the shortest. That of the Kansas 
and its tributaries in the center had its head waters far toward the 
Rocky Mountains. The Arkansas to the south, with its origin far 
within those mountains, ran for five hundred miles across Kansas 
territory. With the Osage, the Marais des Cygnes, and the Neosho 
rivers in the southeast part, they covered all the eastern part of Kan- 
sas with a network of streams, and their tributaries watered the cen- 
tral part and portions of the western part reasonably well. 

In their three hundred miles travel the Ohioans always found 
water, at suitable intervals, for themselves and their horses, without 
leaving the main roads. In the autumn season, too, when they made 
their trip, many of the small streams and springs were dry. The 
deepest well they found was thirty-five feet, and the temperature of 
the several wells tested was 54° Fahrenheit. Water of some of the 
wells and springs was suitable for washing, but most of it was 
“hard.” 

The timber supply interested the Ohioans especially. Within the 
territory they had found the erroneous opinion prevailing among set- 
tlers that timber and fuel were scarce and dear; and every squatter 
had consequently made it his first object to secure a claim with a 
tract of timber both for his own use and for an investment. 

This subject is one of prime importance, and deserves a careful con- 
sideration; for if prairie farms, destitute of timber, can not be cultivated suc- 
cessfully, then, except for stock-raising, Kansas will prove of but little value. 
If the prairie farmer is to be at the mercy of the owner of timber, and tree- 
tops, for fuel, are to be sold at five dollars a cord, as in some locations 
now, it will be long before the territory is changed into a populous State.47 
Apprehending little difficulty if the settlers would exercise judicious 
management of all the resources at hand, the author devoted seven 


46. Ibid., p. 44. The “intelligent gentleman’ making this prophecy may have been 
Max Greene or some other member of the ae, party of the American Settlement Com- 
pany of New York that chose Council City (now Burlingame) as the site of its first colony 
in Kansas.—C/. Max Greene’s The Kanzas Region, p. 109. 


47. A Journey Through Kansas, p. 67. 
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pages of chapter XI to a discussion of the timber growth of Kansas. 
Enumerating the kinds of trees growing in the different sections, he 
showed Kansas had more timber than people had commonly sup- 
posed. 

Added to this chapter on the water and timber supply were brief 
discussions on the cost of a farm and farming, and on minerals, 
mines, and manufactures. Average crop yields were listed. Cali- 
fornia and Oregon emigration and the Santa Fé trade would insure a 
steady cash market at home for all productions. Development of 
manufacturing resources would extend this market further. 

Mr. Boynton had no full or accurate knowledge of minerals and 
mines; but he named numerous minerals which he had seen or 
other persons claimed to have seen: bituminous coal, carboniferous 
limestone, iron, lead, tin, zinc, gypsum on the Smoky Hill fork, 
copper on Turkey creek, clay for bricks, and potter’s clay. If 
Kansas should become a free state, her free settlers of mechanical 
skill and experience in the East would “at once furnish manu- 
factures of wood, iron, leather, hemp, and a countless variety of 
articles” and make Kansas soon “present a copy of manufacturing 
New England.” * 

Chapter XXI, which located the Indian lands and reservations, 
showed that they formed only an inconsiderable portion of the 
territory in area but that they embraced some of the most desirable 
parts of the country, especially of the timber lands on the Kansas 
and its tributaries. Necessity, the author felt, would soon compel 
a change; either the treaties would be modified or the government 
would purchase the lands entire. 

So far as the great ends of civilization and Christianity are concerned, the 
most of these Indian lands are so occupied by the tribes as to be useless to 
the world, or rather they are obstacles in the progress of the country. 

How their territory is, without injustice to them, to pass into the possession 
of the whites, is a question we can not answer, and yet we can not doubt 
that the transfer will ere long be made.*® 

On the mouth of the Kansas, between that river and the Missouri, 
the Wyandots had six square miles. On the north side of the Kansas 
the Delawares held a tract ten miles wide, extending west from the 
Wyandots, forty miles along the river. Thirteen miles west of the 
Delaware reservation began the Pottawatomie tract, fourteen miles 
wide on the north side of the Kansas and four miles wide on the 
south side, and stretching westward for thirty miles. The Shawnee 
reservation, ten miles wide and forty miles long, lay on the south 


48. Ibid., pp. 73-76. 
49. Ibid., pp. 152-155. 
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side of the Kansas, beginning about four miles from the Missouri 
and extending westward. The Kansas, or Kaws, had a small tract 
in the neighborhood of Council Grove; with the Osages, Ottawas, 
and Sacs, this tribe held some of the best timber and bottom lands 
on the Osage and Neosho rivers. The Iowas had small reservations 
in the north of Kansas. Unofficial reports indicated some of these 
lands were soon to be ceded or sold. Over some lands lately ceded 
by the Delawares, the government and “squatters” were now in 
dispute; the treaty had been designed to exclude the right of pre- 
emption but already there were twelve hundred settlers on the 
lands. 

Chapter XX, entitled “Homestead and Pre-emption Law,” con- 
sisted wholly of directions to prospective settlers. Since no home- 
stead law existed to apply to Kansas, the law of preémption must 
be their guide. 

By the law of pre-emption, any person being the “head of a family, or 
widow, or single man, over the age of twenty-one years, and being a citizen 
of the United States, or having filed his declaration of intention to become 
a citizen, as required by the naturalization laws,” is entitled to enter upon 
any unoccupied public lands, and “claim” any number of acres not exceeding 
one hundred and sixty, (a quarter section). He must make a “settlement” 
upon the land thus claimed, and erect thereon a dwelling. This claim and 
settlement must be made in person, and the claimant must “inhabit and 
improve” the same—in order to have a legal protection against others who 
might claim the same ground.5° 
Inasmuch as the lands of Kansas were unsurveyed, the settler 
would be expected to file a description of his “claim” with the 
surveyor-general within three months after the survey should have 
been made, and would then supposedly be allowed twelve months 
to make payment to the government; but as the government survey 
would not be complete until the following spring, settlers would 
enjoy use of their claims for two years, virtually, before the govern- 
ment would require payment. 

In further explanation the chapter included a two and one-half 
page abstract of the preémption laws, and a one-page letter from 
the commissioner of the land office. Mr. Boynton explained that 
the purpose of the preémption law was to protect the settler in his 
claim to one hundred and sixty acres, allowing him to pay for it as 
indicated above; but he also stated that the government would 
permit a man to purchase, on the day of public sale, as much as 
ten thousand acres, if no other person should object or overbid 


50. Ibid., p. 142. 
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him. To only the quarter section, however, would he have legal 
security. 

The chapter on town sites and settlements was a mixture of facts 
and speculation. When the commissioners visited Kansas in Sep- 
tember, the New England settlement at Lawrence was the most ad- 
vanced and most promising. Twenty miles west of it, at Tecum- 
seh, was Stinson’s settlement. Atchison was already laid out on the 
Missouri with an eye to the trade of northeastern Kansas. Below it 
was Leavenworth. Choosing as sites places where the principal 
streams and valleys struck the Kansas or where the main lines of 
roads, like the Oregon, California, and Santa Fé trails crossed the 
river, emigrants had already formed settlements at Salt creek, 
Hickory Point, Stranger creek, Grasshopper river, Soldier creek, 
Catholic mission, Lost creek, Vermilion, Rock creek, Big Blue, 
Wild Cat creek, and Fort Riley, all on the north side of the Kansas. 
Similar settlements the Ohioans found from Council Grove toward 
the Missouri along the Santa Fé trail in the northern part of the 
territory; the chief of these settlements was on the Big Blue where 
the government road to Forts Kearney and Laramie crossed the 
river. At Council Grove™! and at Fort Riley natural conditions 
led the travelers to believe important towns must develop. Between 
Fort Riley and the mouth of the Kansas they foresaw another trade 
center, but were not sure whether it would be at Lawrence. At the 
mouth of the Kansas, on Kansas soil now reserved to the Wyandots, 
they placed the commercial capital of Kansas. 

The New England settlement at Lawrence received the fullest 
treatment, being given two full pages.5? Part of the account was a 
description of the place as it appeared on the day of the commis- 
sioners’ visit. On that day there had been “an auction sale of the 
choice of claims,” fifty-six choices being sold at a premium of five 
thousand dollars. The plan for the city had been made, and “for 
the present . . . a town lot will be donated to any one who will 
occupy and improve” it.5* At Lawrence alone there were then 
supposedly four hundred persons.5¢ The sketch also told of the two 

51. Council Grove was also called Big Spring.—IJbid., p. 43. 


52. Ibid., pp. 98-99. 


53. Correspondence from residents of Lawrence, printed in Northern and Eastern papers 
at this time indicated that one-fourth of the 9,000 city lots would be given to i, that 
would build upon them within a year.—S. F. Tappan, in The Atlas, Boston, November 1, 
1854; E. D. Ladd in the Milwaukee Sentinel, November 4, 1854. Mrs. C. I. H. Nichols 
wrote November 2 to the Springfield Republican. November 18, 1854, that “‘no person can 
have a city lot without binding himself not to deal in intoxicating drinks.” 

54. A Journey Through Kansas, pp. 160-161. In the narrative of the commissioners’ 
actual September journey, inserted in chapter XXII on November 16, the date of writing, 
Mr. Boynton gave a fuller picture of Lawrence and used other figures, referred to before on 
p. 98. At the time of the November writing there were 600 heads of families in Lawrence 
and nearly a thousand people all told. Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Boynton cited no sources. 
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steam saw mills, the steam-driven printing press, the plan for a 
public building for school and worship, the proposal of the Emigrant 
Aid Company to supply food and other necessaries at lower rates 
than the settlers could procure for themselves, and the hotel pur- 
chased in Kansas City to be used as a receiving house for emi- 
grants. In a brief paragraph that followed, the author expressed 
the hope that at other points other companies would emulate the 
noble work of the Massachusetts company at Lawrence.™ 

The discussion of the inhabitants of the territory said little about 
the inhabitants, but it did say much about local conditions and 
sentiments they must face. Since no census had been taken, no 
one had any real knowledge of the population of the territory. Gen- 
eral opinion, in September, 1854, placed the estimate at some four 
to five thousand in all. Major Ogden, at Fort Leavenworth, thought 
there were twelve hundred on the Delaware lands alone. These 
figures, however, were all merely estimates. On all sides the com- 
missioners found the practice of staking fictitious claims, some- 
times by little associations of slave sympathizers to keep out “the 
abolitionists,” and sometimes by the free-soilers to exclude slave- 
holders. Usually these associations had consisted of a few specu- 
lators and politicians who had passed “terrible resolutions : 
saving the Union, and protecting and extending ‘our peculiar institu- 
tions.’” 5° Mr. Boynton predicted early cessation of such hostilities. 
The different parties would have to mingle, from proximity and 
from the strong necessity of companionship and of social and busi- 
ness relations. Already a “free-soiler,” in western phrase, was not 
necessarily an anti-slavery man; rather, he was a person willing all 
should come and decide the question of slavery when there, fairly, 
by the popular vote. Even in Missouri this “free-soil” principle 
prevailed, the Ohioans believed; and most slaveholders to whom 
they talked had considered the question settled against them. If 
Eastern and Northern emigration should continue, the commis- 
sioners were sure of a triumph for the free-state cause. The two 
facts that contributed most to this assurance were, first, the char- 
acter of the productions suitable for the soil and the nature of the 
resources which would appeal to men with large families and small 
means who would not desire the presence of aristocratic slaveholders 


55. Ibid., p. 98. The opening paragraph of the chapter on “Town Sites and Settlements,” 
written only a few days after the chapter itself, stated that “The New England settlement 
on the Waukereusa has since received some large accessions. A large colony, as is 
said, has selected Council Grove as its center, and some claims have been made in the 
vicinity of Fort Riley.” 


56. Ibid., p. 126. 
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in their neighborhoods; and second, the expectation that a large 
portion of the lands of Kansas would be “claimed” or “squatted,” 
previous to the survey, in one hundred and sixty acre plots, too 
small for plantations.°* The discussion ended with an exhortation, 
however, to every free man of the East and North whose circum- 
stances would allow, to go and aid in making the cause of freedom 
sure. 

The thirteen remaining chapters that were primarily narrative 
contained much additional information. The unexpected beauty of 
the Kansas prairies, so different from the prairies of Indiana, 
Illinois, or Iowa, called for both descriptive and expository treat- 
ment.5® The view from the bluffs above Fort Riley, at the con- 
fluence of the Republican and Smoky Hill forks, appealed as one 
of the most beautiful.5® Only a smail part of the territory had as 
yet been explored; the field either for individual enterprise or for 
the establishment of colonies was wide and inviting.” 

Pictures of the Indians and Indian life appeared frequently in the 
book. Stories of the travelers’ own encounters with them enlivened 
some of the pages. Tales of their superstitions and beliefs, current 
among the settlers, were repeated.“ Their skill in horsemanship had 
vivid portrayal. Their ability in warfare received unwilling 
praise.** Incredulously the Ohio travelers listened to the young 
American officers at Fort Riley explain the superiority of the 
mounted Indian in close combat. With a trained horse, with a bow 
and arrow, and with a spear he excelled over the dragoon, untrained 
in horsemanship and riding a horse that was but a raw recruit. The 
Indians of the plain might be called the American Cossack before 
whom the artillery was almost useless. Stories of massacres of both 
emigrants and soldiers on the western plains supported the officers’ 
point of view. The Indians’ love of tobacco—‘“chebok,” as they 
called it—seemed their most obvious weakness; only for it would 
they make voluntary advances to the white man.** In different 
places in the book Mr. Boynton asserted his belief that the Indian 
race had nearly finished its course. 

As surely as races, like individuals, have characteristics peculiar to them- 
selves, capacities which indicate fitness or unfitness for certain modes of 


57. Ibid., pp. 180-132. 
58. Ibid., pp. 45-49, 86-90. 
59. Ibid., pp. 46-49, 106, 114-117. 
60. Ibid., p. 104. 
61. Ibid., pp. 165-173. 
62. Ibid., pp. 51, 108-109. 
63. Ibid., pp. 108-112. 
. Ibid., pp. 61-53. 
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thought or action, so certain does it appear that the Indian race will never 
assume the forms of the Anglo-Saxon civilization. . . . As a race, and 
nationally, they are lost already, and will disappear. They have played their 
part through, in the world’s development, and they are nearly ready to leave 
the stage.65 

From the Kaws, observed in encampment near the Methodist mis- 
sion at Council Grove, he drew most of his conclusions about the ap- 
parent destiny of the race. 

Fort Riley, seen at this time, made a better impression as a fort 
upon the Ohio commissioners than did Fort Leavenworth. Es- 
tablished in November, 1853, and built largely in 1854, it still had 
a freshness of look. White lime-stone from the neighboring bluffs 
had been the chief material used. Cheaply obtained and cheaply 
hewn, it gave the appearance of durability.°* The architect was 
from Cincinnati." The setting added to its charm. 

Standing on a broad, low eminence, swelling gently up from the Kansas 
valley on the east, and from that of the Republican on the south, and south- 
west, its cluster of white buildings presented a neat and attractive appearance, 
and doubtless the beauty of that picture was enhanced, in our eyes, because 
we had lately looked only on unsightly cabins. It was a sweet-looking “oasis,” 
not indeed a green spot merely, amid sands, but a little isle of beauty, rising 
out of the prairie ocean, bright with a civilized smile, and wearing the decora- 
tions of taste and skill.® 
Purity of the air, the Ohioans felt, would keep the fresh color long 
undimmed. A lengthy description of the natural background made 
by the Republican, the Smoky Hill, and the Kansas rivers and the 
surrounding hills and woods gave a full view of the place.®* To us 
now, who have always thought of Fort Riley as one of the per- 
manent military posts in the United States, one statement of Mr. 
Boynton’s regarding its intended fate seems strange. Officers 
stationed there in the early fall of 1854 told him that as soon as the 
settlements in Kansas reached to the fort, the government designed 
giving up the position, selling out the grounds and buildings, and 
establishing a more western station.*® More western stations came, 
of course, but Fort Riley also remained. 

Throughout their journey the Ohioans felt the importance of the 
position of Kansas and of the nature of the population that should 
settle there. Situated in the heart of the continent, the territory was 
bound to be the center of extensive commerce—‘“an exchange 
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point between the Eastern states and the farthest West.” ™! The ques- 
tion of her settlement, moreover, had become the preéminent politi- 
cal interest of the day. 

Kansas may be regarded as a political upheaval. Like islands that have 
been formed in the night by volcanic action, or mountains suddenly lifted out 
of the plains of South America, Kansas has been upheaved from the political 
ocean, by the internal fires of party, and has become at once one of the most 
prominent objects on our continent. With thousands, who a few months ago 
had never even heard of Kansas, it is now the chief subject of thought and 
inquiry .72 
In the different proposals for occupation of this crucial territory 
Northerners, at least, also saw a grave moral issue. 

Upon the question of the settlement of Kansas, the fate of the slave- 
power now hangs, more especially than upon the movements of political 
parties. The contest for the possession of this Territory will end in giving 
an effectual if not decisive blow to the defeated party. From a defeat there, 
slavery can never recover itself, and if the slave-power is victorious, it will 
have at its disposal almost every conceivable earthly advantage.73 

Ohioans, of course, were bent upon securing the new territory from 
the dominion of slave power and establishing out of it “a genuine 
Puritan state, . . . both as a model and center of influence, and 
a point of departure for other enterprises in favor of freedom.” ™* A 
free state there would be to all the vast regions of the West and the 
Southwest, “even to the Rocky Mountains and Mexico, the dawn of 
a new era, decisive of their destiny.” "= With boundary lines in- 
visible to the eye between the territory and Missouri on the east 
and the Indian lands on the south, a free state would wield there an 
unobtrusive but irresistible influence over even the slave holders and 
the slave state itself. The free institutions of school and church 
and society would make of her a model state that would direct to 
all the other unsettled territories of the Southwest a free emigra- 
tion, “which would prevent forever the formation of another slave 
state in all that region.” 7® In the middle ground of Kansas herself, 
emigrants from all states, both Northern and Southern, must con- 
centrate and mingle. The moral power of their intermingled life 
and interests would be felt upon Missouri, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Virginia in inestimable ways, the author believed, even to the 
point of rendering disunion impossible.” 

71. Ibid., pp. 188-134. 

72. Ibid., p. 184. 
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In all the four separate chapters (XIX, XXVI, XXVII, XXVIII) 
devoted to the momentous nature of the Kansas question, Mr. 
Boynton emphasized the value of colonization.** He pointed out 
the great significance of the coming of the first New England party 
the summer before. 


Rightly considered, one of the most suggestive scenes that has been looked 
on for a hundred years in this country, was when the first large emigrant 
party from New England stepped upon the slave soil of Missouri, at St. 
Louis, on its way to Kansas. In that silent, unheeded act, was the inaugura- 
tion of a mew era, unknown though it might be to the actors themselves. 
It was the advance-guard of freedom’s hosts which was taking possession of 
the lands and dominion of slavery in the name of God and humanity. It 
was the first ripple of that new stream of emigration which, for years to 
come, is to swell on that southern shore with a broader and stronger tide.7® 


Believing that the opening up of the territories to Southern settle- 
ment had been the first and only motive of the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, he thought of this Northern movement as a triumphant way to 
oppose it. 


We regard this idea of the colonization of the West and Southwest—this 
conquest of slavery by the showing of the more excellent way—as one of the 
grandest conceptions of modern times. It is a peaceful march of freedom’s 
armies in a holy crusade, for the securing of human rights, and the extending 
of a true Christian civilization to our remotest borders. 

It will plant Northern energy, skill, capital, and industry, upon a new and 
nobler theater. It will move men in masses, so that their character, senti- 
ments, and institutions, will all be preserved entire. It is not merely emigra- 
tion—it is colonization—and these colonies, if properly formed, and wisely 
conducted, will settle, under God, the question of American slavery.° 


Nor was it settlement of the question in territories only that was to 

be thus achieved. The Missouri Compromise had hitherto been a 

wall of defense for slavery in the South as it had for freedom in 

the North. Now, by its repeal, the North had been thrown open 

to slavery, but so was the South opened to freedom. If the North 

could only be true to herself, no one could doubt the result.* 
Upon the people of his own state he laid a special charge. 


Especially do we, of Ohio, hope that southern Ohio will not hesitate to 
take interest and part in this great enterprise, but that she will cause her- 
self to be represented by one of the largest and noblest colonies in Kansas. 
The stake which Cincinnati has in this enterprise, is a very deep one, and 
her business men should give it a prompt and serious consideration. 
Nothing has lately been presented to Cincinnati, of more importance than 
to bind Kansas, and all that surrounding region, to her by all the affinities 
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which free institutions on both sides can create, and by sending there, in 
large numbers, the sons and daughters of Ohio to bind Kansas to her by the 
ties of kindred and old association.8? 

So had Ohio been bound to the states farther east whence her 
people came; from northern Ohio, as a result, trade had been 
secured to New York and Boston, and from southern Ohio, to 
Philadelphia. 

Not only the commercial advantage to Ohio as a whole did Mr. 
Boynton note thus frankly, but he also pointed out the special oppor- 
tunity to emigrant aid companies. Like the New Englanders who 
formed the first Emigrant Aid Company in Massachusetts, the Ohio 
commissioners encouraged other companies to hope to secure a rich 
return for capital employed; judicious management was the only 
suggested prerequisite.** The remuneration would come in the form 
of increased value of the lands which the companies would them- 
selves retain.** 

The fifteen-page chapter on Nebraska compared the two territories 
of Kansas and Nebraska in size and nature.*> Not knowing any part 
of the northern territory himself, the author drew upon the accounts 
of others and upon supposition. He divided the country into six gen- 
eral districts, each characterized by common geographic features. 
These sections he described at length, picturing the prevailing con- 
tour of each and pointing out the adaptability of it to habitation. 
Elements of reputed grandeur or peculiar beauty he emphasized. He 
supplemented his own discussion with lengthy quotations from Ed- 
ward Everett Hale’s Kanzas and Nebraska,®* from an unnamed mis- 
sionary’s account of the climate near the Canadian border line, and 
from the description of the valley of the Yellow Stone by an un- 
known writer in the New York Tribune. He also praised Frémont’s 
journal for its accuracy as observed by himself in traveling over 
parts of the same routes. 

Frequently through the book the author alluded to the obli- 
gation of the church in settling the fate of the territories. In the 
chapter on “Nebraska” he said the determining of the question 
belonged “of right to the churches of this land.” ®* The question 
was a question of morals and religion. The colonization he would 
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make “a Christian colonization.” ** Emigrant churches should 
become the nuclei around which society would then form itself and 
make of Kansas not only a free state but a model state. Were such 
churches organized in the different parts of the country, the dif- 
ferent missionary societies might aid in sustaining their pastors. 
Where Christians of different sects might settle in the same locality 
they should unite in an organization liberal enough to embrace all.*® 
The religion, however, should not be so liberal as to be unorthodox 
in its practices. Chapter III began with severe censure of the 
second Emigrant Aid party sent out from Massachusetts, for not 
resting in St. Louis over the Sabbath. 

This party, numbering about one hundred and thirty, reached St. Louis on 
Saturday, and instead of resting in St. Louis over the Sabbath, as we have 
since understood it was the intention of the officers of the society that they 
should do, proceeded immediately up the river—thus trampling down one law 
of God, in a mission professedly undertaken to vindicate another. 

This desecration of the Sabbath by a band of emigrants from Massachusetts, 
as most of them were, and connected as they were with a society organized 
for the very purpose of opposing an immorality, was a cause of grief to the 
best friends of the movement in the West. It served to divest the whole 
enterprise of a moral character; and to this extent diminished its power.% 
Forbidding travel on the Sabbath was only one of several orthodox 
ideas appearing in A Journey Through Kansas. 

Different manifestations of nature were the handiwork of God. 
The Kansas prairie was “a magnificent picture of God’’; its wonder- 
ful beauty was “the workmanship of God.” *! The three substitutes 
for timber and wood—stone, coal, and osage orange—were the 
provision of God.®*? The mounds of the prairies had “been up- 
heaved there by the hand of God.” ® The expanse of plain was 
particularly impressive. 

Over the vast plateau the heavens seem spread out on purpose to curtain 
it in; a dome, “whose maker and builder is God,” and which, glowing, as 
it is, with excess of light, seems to send down to us the glory of some “upper 
sky,” the shining through of a heavenly splendor.® 

Customs and behavior of the pioneers already in the territory 
were weighed by orthodox standards. The head of the house who 
had given up saying grace at table had lost his Christian graces and 
88. Ibid., p. 214. 
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became a dead or frozen disciple.* Satan followed the weak and 
wavering Christian even into the wilderness. In Lawrence the 
Ohioans admired the cheer and hope and energy of the settlers, the 
scene reminding them of Plymouth Rock. Their wish for it was 
like a prayer: “Would that there might be found there the same 
depth of piety, the same sublimity of faith and loftiness of aim!” * 

In spite of his exhortation to the new communities and to the 
settlers to be religious, Mr. Boynton unhesitatingly criticised the 
work of the missions. The mission at Council Grove, supported by 
the Methodists, provoked his chief rebuke; but its failure was only 
representative of the disappointing effects of most of the Indian 
missions. 

The “Mission” is merely a school, the Kaws not consenting to have the 
Gospel preached among them. They send a few of their children irregularly 
to a school, in which little or nothing is, or can be done. The name of “Mis- 
sion” does not very well describe the thing; and this, we think, is not the only 
“Mission,” in Kansas, to which the same remark would apply. It would do 
no harm, if this whole subject of Indian missions were somewhat more closely 
investigated by the churches. Some unexpected disclosures might be made, 
perhaps, by such a scrutiny, and the matter would be stripped of much of the 
heroic, and the romantic, with which it has been so largely invested. Many 
dreams of Christian Indian nations just budding into life on the frontier, 
would, probably, be put to flight, by a journey even through Kansas.97 
Individual Indians, Mr. Boynton believed, might yet “be snatched 
as brands from the burning, and as trophies of the surprising grace 
of God,” but of national vitality among the American tribes there 
was now none. Their probation as communities was over; their 
judgment day was passed; nationally, they were among the lost.®* 

Ignorance of the history of the open, uninhabited prairies was due 
to God’s not yet having seen fit to disclose one of the most in- 
teresting secrets of the past.°* Mr. Boynton’s own conjecture was 
that the plains were once the cultivated fields of a race that had 
since passed away. The mounds were the remains of fortifications, 
of ruined temples and of walled cities.2® 

That was the substance of the report of the exploration of Kan- 
sas in the autumn of 1854 by the Ohio commissioners. In putting 
their findings into the seminarrative, semi-informational form of 
A Journey Through Kansas, Mr. Boynton made interesting reading 
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of what could easily have been barren fact, and he lent importance 
to personal incidents that without factual setting would have 
seemed insignificant. The information was for the most part of 
general nature, derived primarily from observation. With the ex- 
ceptions of the quotations above from Edward Everett Hale’s Kan- 
zas and Nebraska, the New York Tribune, and Frémont’s journal, 
and the weather reports supplied by the officers at Fort Leaven- 
worth, the author cited no authorities for his subject matter. His 
information was, on the whole, nevertheless, authentic. The book 
recorded more mistaken opinions than it did errors of fact. Opinion 
was clearly opinion, however; and speculation was speculation; the 
author offered neither as fact. 

Lack of exact information led both him and the maker of the 
map to place all of the Nemaha river in northern Kansas.1%' From 
frequent evidences of coal along the course of exploration, Mr. 
Boynton concluded erroneously that a coal supply was general and 
abundant throughout the territory.1°? Having no difficulty in a dry 
season in finding water readily all along the way for both man and 
beast, he supposed water would be found in every section of land.?® 
The statement that the Ohioans “saw no streams in the country, 
except the Kansas, whose waters are turbid,” 1°* may have been 
wholly truthful, but any Kansan reading the remark feels they could 
not have looked upon many Kansas streams. To appreciate the 
frequent comment upon the good Kansas roads, the reader needs 
information about the general condition of roads elsewhere in 1854; 
so few of the natural thoroughfares in Kansas, however, could ever 
have been rightly described as “the finest roads in the world” 
that he feels the author was little-traveled or frankly extravagant in 
remark. The “mucilaginous elm,” which the Ohioans noted among 
the chief trees of the territory,!°* Kansans have long since char- 
acterized as “slippery elm.” The idea that “fall planted potatoes 
might, perhaps, succeed best,” must, to people who understand po- 
tato growing, be the most smile-provoking statement in the book.?® 
Failure to understand fully the extent of the issue at stake in Kansas 
and the strong feeling in both North and South upon it, explain the 
sincere but false prophecy that the border warfare by Missourians 
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was over “to return no more.” 1° Rightly the Ohioans sensed that 
much of the trouble was bluster, “empty gasconade,” #® with prov- 
ocation from both sides, but they jumped too hastily to the con- 
clusion that serious ruffianism was over. These are the most obvious 
incorrect or inaccurate ideas about Kansas and Kansas matters 
appearing in A Journey Through Kansas. 

The frontispiece of the book was “a map of Kansas with portions 
of Nebraska, etc., redrawn from official sources with emendations 
by H. V. Boynton.” %° Middleton, Wallace & Co., Cincinnati, were 
the engravers; Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co., were the publishers. 
The map itself measured 6% by 5% inches; it was printed on a 
page 714 inches square; and it had a single fold. Besides Kansas, 
it included those portions of other territories and states lying be- 
tween meridians 94° and 106° and between latitudes 35° and 43°. 
It embraced portions of Utah, New Mexico, Texas, Indian territory, 
Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, and Nebraska. The geog- 
raphy of Kansas and Nebraska, as represented in the map, is of 
especial interest in this study. 

The territory of Kansas occupied the central portion of the map. 
Only that part of Nebraska territory south of latitude 43° appeared. 
The map, like that used as a frontispiece of Edward Everett Hale’s 
Kanzas and Nebraska, was but an outline map. Boundary lines, 
river courses, forts, and towns were its chief inclusions; the Santa Fé 
route from Kansas (Kansas City) to Santa Fé, N. M., was marked 
with two lines of travel as far west as Council Grove; the northern 
was by way of Forts Leavenworth and Riley; the southern lay seuth 
of the Wakarusa river. Forts and towns had almost the same loca- 
tions as in modern maps. The New England settlement was desig- 
nated as such, though it had already chosen the name of Lawrence 
for itself ;11" none of the other settlements mentioned in the text were 
marked on the map at all. The plains south of the great bend in the 
Arkansas river were called Salt Plains. Pike’s Peak was the only 
Kansas marking in the Rocky Mountain range. Shaded sections 
along the Kansas river and one small place on the Kansas side of the 
Missouri river opposite St. Joseph evidently indicated Indian reser- 
vations; why, however, these Indian lands were so marked and others 
in the territory were not designated at all is not clear. Most of 
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the rivers followed almost the same courses as in modern maps, with 
two exceptions. The greater Nemaha in the map, as in the text, was 
placed entirely within Kansas.‘ The Cimarron river, which is now 
known to unite directly with the Arkansas in latitude 36°, longitude 
96° 15’, united in the Boynton map with the Salt Fork in latitude 37° 
30’, longitude 101°. In the portion of Nebraska shown in the map 
only rivers and forts appeared. The Rocky Mountains followed a 
general northeasterly line. Long’s Peak was the only mountain 
noted separately. 

In so far as neither the map nor the text indicated the “official 
sources” used by H. V. Boynton in making his emended drawing, 
no one can tell at all what his sources were and whether they or 
he were responsible for the right or the wrong features of the work. 

The map was an interesting supplement, nevertheless, to the 
text. Although it did not indicate the course of the route the 
Ohioans followed in their own explorations, it noted the chief places 
Mr. Boynton talked of in his report—places in both Kansas and 
Missouri, including the Missouri river as far east as Lexington. It 
therefore made locations relatively clear and so added to the 
reader’s graphic knowledge of the western territories. 

In December, 1854, after the written report had gone to press, 
Mr. Boynton’s monthly magazine devoted a column to the pros- 
pective publication. It discussed the purpose and noted the con- 
tents of the work. The reviewer described it as the result of 
personal observations of Mr. Boynton and Mr. Mason, who had 
traveled between three and four hundred miles in the territory 
and visited the principal points of interest. Their intention, he 
said, had been to collect information for prospective emigrants, 
and he believed that in every essential particular the information 
might be relied upon. The article ended with an account of the 
arrangements for sale of the book. 

By an arrangement with the publishers, the editor of this paper is able to 
supply this work at their prices. Any order, therefore, addressed to Rev. C. B. 
Boynton, editor of the Christian Press, Cincinnati, will receive attention. 
The publishers’ prices are as follows: 

Single copies, paper, 50 cents. 
25 copies and less than 100, 33% per cent discount. 
100 copies and less than 500, 40 per cent discount. 


400 copies and less than 1,000, 45 per cent discount. 
1,000 copies and over, 50 per cent discount. 
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This book will also be for sale as soon as published, at the American Re- 
form Tract and Book Society’s Rooms, 180 Walnut street.113 

Published on December 27, 1854, A Journey Through Kansas re- 
ceived its first lengthy review in the Cincinnati Gazette, January 15, 
1855; it was the notice, evidently, that had been announced Decem- 
ber 23.144 The review was printed in the morning edition of the 
Gazette, January 16.1% It was unsigned, the nameless writer re- 
ferring to himself by the editorial “we.” A half-column in length, the 
review alternated approval and disapproval of the subject matter and 
treatment. It characterized the work first as a “pleasant, unpretend- 
ing little volume of 216 pages, . . . a good book, well-prepared.” 
It commended the authors for tact and judgment in the selection of 
material, but it would have preferred to have them relate the narra- 
tive of their experiences “in one continuous and unbroken chain” 
and reserve the statistical matters for consecutive chapters at the 
close. It found pleasant the descriptions of backwoodsmen and 
squatter life. It accepted the Boynton picture of Indian life in Kan- 
sas as “correct, though painful,” and supported the judgment with 
the knowledge that “practical Indian life is not pleasant, and is far 
from being romantic, whatever reciters of legends and writers of 
novels may say to the contrary.” It regarded the decided anti- 
slavery attitude of the book as its most distinctive feature. It found 
the views given with such “Christian candor and sincerity,” however, 
as not to offend “intelligent and candid men.” A southern Ohio 
paper, the Cincinnati Gazette had proslavery as well as antislavery 
readers whom it must satisfy; but it had more concern for the wel- 
fare of the western emigrants and the enviable opportunities for an 
independent life awaiting them on the spacious prairies of Kansas. 
Persons weary of living “hived up in big cities” should find in the 
“far-off and beautiful country . . . an inexhaustible charm.” The 
Gazette review was for the most part a recommendation that should 
have advanced the sale of the book, and its enthusiasm for the open 
spaces should of itself have furthered emigration thither directly. 
The review made no quotations, for want of space, but saw little use 
for them since the sale price of the volume was fifty cents at the 
bookstore of the publisher in Cincinnati. 

The second review found in Kansas to-day, appeared in The 
Puritan Recorder, January 18, 1855. Prefaced by a biblio- 

118. The Christian Press, December, 1854, p. 28. Photostatic copy used. 
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graphical description of the book and statement of the place of 
sale, the article made general comment upon the purpose of the 
Ohio commission and its findings in the territory and praised the 
author for the nature of his report. It repeated Mr. Boynton’s 
impressive warning to the North that from undue confidence, want 
of vigilance, or lack of well-directed effort, there was still great 
danger of the territory’s being subjected to slave tyranny. 

The issue of the Herald of Freedom for January 20, 1855, under 
the heading “A Tour Through Kansas,” printed one and one-half 
columns from the account of the journey, but described the source 
of it as a “pamphlet,” recently published by Messrs. Boynton and 
Mason; passages quoted were taken verbatim from scattered places 
in the book. Apparently they had been selected and arranged 
in a folder or pamphlet for advance notice. Further indication 
that the “pamphlet” must have arrived earlier than the book 
appeared in the following remark. “His book describing the country, 
soil, climate, mineral, manufacturing, and other resources, will be 
read with interest. Will the publishers be so kind as to favor us 
with a copy?” 7 Had the Kansas editor already had a copy of the 
book at his disposal, he would not have printed this bold request. 

Comparison of the Herald of Freedom quotations with the text 
of the published book reveals that the passages used embraced parts 
of chapter VIII on scenery and incidents; and from chapter XI on 
streams, springs, wells, and timber, and on materials for fences 
and dwellings. Not quoted in the order in which they appear in the 
book, the passages had different groupings and bore different 
captions." Some of them were of whole paragraphs, reproduced 
consecutively; others were of parts of paragraphs; and some were 
of single sentences. 

The editor of the Herald of Freedom evidently believed the book 
on Kansas based on the observation of the Ohio explorers would 
interest people already in Kansas as well as the people in Ohio who 
contemplated emigration there. The Kansas paper, of course, had 
as wide a circulation, too, outside the state as in it; and notice of 
the new book printed in its columns would reach readers in many 
communities in the North. In the prefatory remarks the editor 
reminded the reader of his review of Mr. Boynton’s Vine Street 


117. Herald of Freedom, January 20, 1855. 
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Congregational Church report of his Kansas journey in October, 
1854.19 

In March, 1855, Harper’s Magazine published an appreciative 
account of the contents of A Journey Through Kansas and the 
author’s treatment of the material.!*° It characterized the book as 
““a graphic record” of the tour of the exploring party. It found the 
detailed description a contribution to the knowledge of the region. 
The fresh and lively sketches of Indian life it valued as the testi- 
mony of credible eye-witnesses. It commended the author’s wise 
hopefulness of the capabilities of the new territories and their 
development. 

The fact that the information came almost entirely from the 
author’s own observation constituted its chief worth in the estimates 
of all the reviewers. It was only the second book, to be sure, upon 
the territory of Kansas, but it was the first book for which the 
author made exploration himself of what he wrote. To the public, 
therefore, its information would be fresh and attractive; and it 
would appeal, the reviewers believed, as being authoritative. So, at 
least, they all announced it. So, as far as records reveal, the public 
seems to have received it. 

The book probably failed to challenge interest long. Such was 
the opinion of the writer in the Dictionary of American Biography, 
who characterized the book as “an interesting account of a country 
before the trouble over slavery had grown acute.” 1*1_ When the 
question of slavery became intense, the territory and its settlement 
were but incidental to the principle at stake. Books of narrative 
nature written by residents of the territory who were participants 
in the affairs, or at least witness to them, soon began to flourish. 
Beside their dramatic appeal, books of information, even though 
narrative-coated in part like A Journey Through Kansas, could 
win little favor. 

The size of the edition of the book is not known. Mr. W. L. 
Mason wrote Mr. Adams in 1893 that “a limited number’ of the 
books were published.’2* Kansas has no record of the places of 
sale or the proportion sold. In March, 1857, Mr. Boynton wrote 
Amos A. Lawrence, treasurer of the New England Emigrant Aid 
Company, that “the people are not yet very familiar with the 

119. Vide ante, pp. 122-128. 

120. Harper’s Magazine, March, 1855, v. X, p. 569. 
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lished in 1929. George H. Genmmet was the writer of the Boynton sketch. - 


122. Mason, W. L., letter to Franklin G. Adams, September 6, 1893. 
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aspect, attractions and resources of Kansas, as all have been fully 
occupied with the events there transpiring.” 12° The remark implied 
his book had not had the sale he once expected it would have. A 
postscript to the letter referred to a lost package of the books, 
amounting to thirty or forty dollars worth, that had been sent 
by express to Dr. Thomas H. Webb, secretary of the New England 
Emigrant Aid Company in Boston, but that had not been delivered. 
After much delay, the publishers had ordered them not to be de- 
livered; they believed the express company, which had been re- 
sponsible for the tardiness, would be obliged to pay. The com- 
pany had refused payment, however; then the publishers had 
failed, and the loss had devolved upon the author. Supposing the 
books were still in some express office in Boston, he now offered 
half the lot to Mr. Lawrence for gratuitous distribution, and the 
rest he would claim himself. 

Thirty or forty dollars worth of A Journey Through Kansas, if 
of the paper-bound issue advertised in 1854-1855, would have 
meant from sixty to eighty copies. The writer of this article has 
seen but three copies of the book; each is firmly bound in board 
covers with leather back and corners, and must have sold for more 
than fifty cents.12* These copies are, nevertheless, of the same first, 
and probably only, edition of the book ever issued. 

Although active interest in the report of the Ohio commissioners 
seems to have waned early, its author for a time contemplated 
making a second journey to the territory and writing a second 
book.!25 Correspondence with Amos A. Lawrence about the propo- 
sition indicated that the New England Emigrant Aid Company 
was being thought of as part sponsor.’** Rapidly changing con- 
ditions in Kansas, however, soon rendered the plan impracticable. 
In 1857, in inquiring how he might further serve the cause of 
freedom by use of pen or tongue, Mr. Boynton again referred 


123. Boynton, Charles B., letter from Pittsfield, Mass., to Amos A. Lawrence, March 14, 
1857, in official correspondence of New England Emigrant Aid Company, archives of Kansas 
State Historical Society. 

124. Two of these copies are in the Kansas State Historical Library at Topeka. The 
third is in the Watson Library at *’ Say of Kansas. Joseph Sabin, in his Dictionary 
of Books oe to America (N. Y., 1867), v. II, p. 384, does say, “A’ third edition has 
been publish: 

125. As at of The Christian Press Mr. Pat had ba up be anti-slavery interests. 
In the issue of December, 1854, he p tter from a correspondent in 
Leavenworth urging nonresidents of the territory “to circularize the residents, the actual resi- 
dents. that is, with a tract upon the freedom o The title suggested for the tract 
was “Shall Kansas be a Free or Slave State?” Protesting against the interference of 
Missourians along the border in territorial elections, the correspondent wished to make the 
8,000 qualified residents and voters alive to the question themselves. His estimate of a 
population of 3,000 voters varies from the estimate of 10,000 settlers, in the September issue 
of the Press. Vide ante, p. 117. 

126. In official correspondence of New England Emigrant Aid Company. 
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to the proposed second book, supposing that it would not then be 
of much consequence but believing the people in the territory 
were not yet “very familiar with the aspect, attractions, and re- 
sources of Kansas.” As pastor of the South Church in Pittsfield, 
where he had come for his health, he was helping to “spread right 
principles and feelings” in his native Berkshires, but in his desire 
to be nearer the scene of action himself and at the same time 
find a still more favorable climate, he even proposed migrating 
to Kansas and, with his three sons, then verging upon manhood, 
trying “to exhibit at least the dignity of free labor, if we c’d do 
nothing in its defense.” 127 Mr. Boynton mixed his motives frankly, 
but he was apparently sincere in his wish to aid the free-state 
cause. He did not migrate to Kansas, however, and he did not 
again write in defense of her cause. 


127. The letter of March 14, 1857, to Amos A. Lawrence, also sought information about 
the colonization of Virginia as proposed by the New England Aid Company. 
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Ferries in Kansas 


PART VII—SALINE RIVER 
Georce A. Roor 


HE Saline river rises in the southwest corner of Thomas county 

and flows practically east, crossing Thomas and Sheridan; it 
barely touches the southwest corner of Graham, and crosses Trego 
and Ellis counties; it makes a turn to the southeast into Russell, and 
crosses over into Lincoln county; then it traverses the southwest 
corner of Ottawa and the northern part of Saline counties, to join the 
Smoky Hill about a mile from the village of New Cambria or about 
six miles east of Salina. The stream is about 235 miles long’ and 
drains an area of approximately 3,311 square miles.” 

The earliest printed reference to the stream we have located was 
by Etienne Venyard de Bourgmont who, on October 18, 1724, while 
on a visit to the Padouca Indians, records: “We found a small river 
where the water was briny.”* This could be none other than the 
Saline river. Just how early the stream was called the Saline we 
have not learned. Pike, the explorer, crossed the river while on his 
way to visit the Pawnee village in 1806.4 Carey’s Atlas, published 
in 1817, names the stream the “Grand Saline,” while Colton’s Map 
of Kansas, for 1857, called it the “Grand Saline Fork.” The stream 
derives its name from salt springs which impregnate its waters." 
The water, however, is said not to be salty above the mouth of Salt 
creek, Russell county.® 

The United States Geological Survey describes the Saline as 
sluggish and with a bed composed of sand and mud. A gauging 
station was established at Salina, May 4, 1897, which was discon- 
tinued November 30, 1902.7 

The Saline river traverses a section of the finest farming and hunt- 
ing territory in Kansas, and not until about 1859 was much known 
of that particular section. The late James R. Mead, of Wichita, 
wrote a good description of the Saline river country, and said that 


Blackmar’s History of Kansas, v. 2, p. 639. Everts’ Atlas of Kansas, pp. 225, 241, 
240, "252, 285, 295, 303, 330. 


2. U. 8S. Geological Survey, Water Supply and Irrigation Papers, No. 66, p. 142. 


8. Pierre Margry, Memoires et Documents Servir a L’Histoire des Origines Francais 
des Pays D’Outre Mer (Paris, 1888), v. 6, p. 43 


. Coues, The Expedition of Lieut. Zebulon ie. Pike, v. 2, p. 405. 

Kansas Historical Collections, v. 9, p. 12. 

Statement of Jacob C. Ruppenthal to author, March 29, 1935. 

U. 8. Geological Survey, Water Supply Papers, No. 84, p. 108; No. 99, p. 227. 
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tributaries on the north side of the stream were unnamed until in 
1859 he gave them the names by which they are still known.® 

Although big ficods have occurred from time to time in the stream, 
the earliest of which we have printed record is that of 1858,® which 
swept away such bridges as spanned the river at that time. Another 
destructive flood occurred during early June, 1867.1° The flood of 
1903"! did vastly more damage, as the country by that time was 
pretty well settled. 

The old military road up the Smoky Hill crossed the Solomon 
river near its mouth, and about nine miles farther on crossed the 
Saline at a point about a mile a little west of the village of New 
Cambria of later date. This crossing was at the point where the 
Union Pacific railroad bridge was constructed, and a short distance 
north of the Ben Holladay stage station.* The first ferry on the 
Saline above its mouth was the one operated by James Jasper Wood- 
ward at this point. The earliest mention of this enterprise we have 
located was in the Junction City Union, of June 4, 1864, which 
printed the following notice: “Free Ferry—Jim Woodward is 
running a free ferry across the Saline. In addition to this induce- 
ment, the road to Salina by way of his ferry is considerably shorter 
than by any other. Freighters would do well to try that route.” 

Lieut. J. R. Fitch, who surveyed a route up the Smoky Hill for the 
Butterfield Overland Despatch, mentions Woodward’s ferry as being 
seven miles west of the Whitley & Hall ferry."* 

Woodward’s ferry probably was first operated as a free ferry, he 
apparently having some sort of an understanding with Salina mer- 
chants who made this free service possible. He was attentive to 
business and had the reputation of crossing his patrons with prompt- 
ness and despatch. This free service probably was terminated by 
1866, when the Woodward family organized themselves as the Saline 
River Bridge and Ferry Company. The new company consisted of 
J. J. Woodward, R. W. Woodward, Hugh T. Woodward, J. B. Wood- 
ward and U. S. Shreves. This corporation proposed to operate 
bridges or ferries over the Saline river at a point between the mouth 
of the river and where the Saline crosses the northern boundary of 
Saline county, on the line between townships 12 and 13, R. 4W. 
The principal office of the company was located on the west bank of 


8. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 9, p. 12. 
9. Ibid., p. 11. 
10. Ibid., v. 10, pp. 626, 627. 
11. U. 8. Geological Survey, Water Supply Papers, No. 99, p. 227. 
12. Junction City Union, August 8, 1866. 

. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 17, p. 191. 
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the river at a point known as Woodward’s ferry. Capital stock of 
the enterprise was listed at $80,000, in shares of $100 each. Their 
charter was filed with the secretary of state June 29, 1866."* 

This ferry must have gone out of business by 1867, or when the 
bridges came. George W. Martin, an old friend of Woodward, paid 
him this tribute: 


James J. Woodward, the king of ferrymen, whose crossing of the Saline in 
the days of staging and footing, both gratified and annoyed the traveling 
public, now that railroad bridges and county bridges encompass him on all 
sides, has turned his attention to grinding and sawing. Jim is always bound to 
make himself useful, and frequently in passing by we have wondered whose 
enterprise it was which turned out great piles of fine lumber, changing to the 
hum of industry the bellowing and cursing incident to an old-time ferryboat 
with water, “no bottom,” and the mud approaches thereto “quarter less twain.” 
He is now running a first-class sawmill, and in saying this we do not mean to 
say that he did not run a first-class ferry. But levity aside, we are glad to 
note this improvement, and only wish there were more such men as Woodward 
to push on such enterprises. He has recently attached a run of burrs for 
grinding corn, and we understand that it is his intention during the coming 
season to add a first-class flouring mill. We wish Jim luck in all his under- 
takings, and may a mill rise on the banks of the Saline, an enduring monument 
to that historic point, “Woodward’s crossing of the Saline.” 15 

By 1865 there was much discussion favoring bridges. At the 
fall election that year Saline county was to vote on the proposition 
of issuing $10,000 worth of bonds for the purpose of bridging the 
Saline and Solomon. The Junction City Union being the nearest 
paper, became an outspoken champion for bridges. In its issue of 
October 28, 1865, it said: 

Our neighbors of Saline county have before them a proposition to vote the 
issue of ten thousand dollar bonds with which to bridge the Saline and 
Solomon. A practical and sensible expenditure of money. Far different with 
our neighbors over in Riley, who propose to vote bonds for the building of a 
courthouse. To build a courthouse now would be like putting jewelry on a 
hog. Riley is like Davis—within her limits she can get so far away from a 
settlement as to be in danger of wolves and wild beasts. Be practical and not 
ornamental, at least while there are so few taxpayers. 

G. Schippel’s was the next ferry upstream, and was located on the 
road directly north of Salina. This was the first ferry service in- 
augurated on the Saline river. 

Gotthart Schippel, a native of Germany, was born on May 6, 
1835. He came to America in 1852 and settled in Iowa, where he 
farmed until about the middle of June, 1857, when he came to Saline 
county, following the Leavenworth-Fort Dodge wagon trail to the 


14. Corporations, v. 1, pp. 186, 187. 
15. Junction City Union, March 14, 1868. 
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site of the Saline river ferry. Although it was his intention at first 
to cut hay for his stock, he also dealt somewhat with the Indians. 
He had some traffic with the Kaws, but was soon obliged to leave on 
account of the unfriendly Cheyennes, who were numerous and 
powerful. Afterward he went to Kansas City and brought some 
goods to Kansas Falls. He chopped wood and ran a sawmill during 
the winter of 1857-1858. The following spring he returned to Saline 
county and located on 8. 29, T. 13, R.2 W, where he began farming 
and stockraising. In 1857 the government had a pole and plank 
bridge across the Saline for the use of the supply trains going to 
Dodge. They had also built at the bridge head a log house, since 
dismembered and strewn about Salina as souvenir and relic material. 
Mr. Schippel took possession of this log house. Mr. A. M. Camp- 
bell, Sr., had observed the building on a previous reconnoitering trip 
into central Kansas in 1856 or 1857. When he came in 1858 to 
settle in the territory he expected to move into the log house, but 
when he was within a mile of it, he saw a stack of hay in the creek 
bend and knew he’d been outdone. Schippel was comfortably set- 
tled and was making a little cash—something which was very scarce 
in that part of the country in those days—selling hay and antici- 
pating correctly the sale of corn to the government and independent 
freighters. 

Eighteen fifty-eight was the year of the flood, and the Schippel 
house was built on the only dry land in the vicinity of the old bridge 
house. The river rose steadily. Mr. Schippel, Indians, trappers and 
freighters all hauled rocks and logs to weight the bridge down on the 
breast of the current. Finally they went onto it themselves on foot 
and horseback. There must have been some great floundering when 
the old bridge went out regardless of their attempts to hold it down. 
Mr. Schippel was then invited by the government to supply ferry 
accommodations. They hesitated to build a bridge because they 
expected a railroad to be built soon. Schippel built a ferry boat, 
12 x 30 feet, with top-opening doors, one at each end, for landing 
and loading purposes. The old oak planks are around the Schippel 
property yet, adze-hewn and drilled for heavy wooden pins. Schip- 
pel and his passengers operated the boat by ropes and pulleys tied 
to trees on the banks. There are no pictures of the ferry, and no 
documentary evidence of Mr. Schippel’s agreement with the gov- 
ernment since he would “sign” nothing. John Schippel, son of the 
old ferryman, states that the ferry was most successful financially, 
some days his father taking in from three hundred to four hundred 
dollars. Schippel sold hay and corn to the government, operated a 
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sort of store and commissary and trading post for the Indians, and 
saved his money. When the Union Pacific was built up the valley 
and wiped out the ferry business, Gotthart Schippel was able to buy 
the land—the present Schippel estate north of Salina—around the 
old ferry. In the early 1880’s he owned over 1,000 acres, about 600 
acres of which were under cultivation at that time. He was married 
in 1872 to Miss Clara Wary, a native of France. They had four 
children. Mr. Schippel served Salina as a member of the city coun- 
cil for several terms.1® 

Gotthart Schippel located on the SE% S. 29, T.13, R.2 W, and 
started his ferry. One authority states that he saved planks from 
the bridge on the Saline that went out in the flood of 1858, and used 
them in the construction of his ferry boat. This ferry is said to have 
run for nine years. Many of the government troops and Pike’s Peak 
travelers used it, and Mr. Schippel often sold hay and corn to them. 
Some of the planks and also the “tie plate” iron of the old ferryboat 
are in the museum of the Saline County Historical Society."* 

In 1859 William A. Phillips obtained from the legislature a char- 
ter for a ferry across the Saline at the town of Salina, with the ex- 
clusive privilege of landing within two miles of that town, up and 
down the river, for the period of twenty-three years. He was to 
keep a good and sufficient boat or boats at all times sufficient to cross 
the traveling public and was to be entitled to take toll for this serv- 
ice, the county board being allowed to fix ferriage charges. The 
ferry was to be placed in operation within nine months, or the 
privileges granted by the legislature were to be forfeited. This act 
was approved by Gov. Samuel Medary, February 10, 1859.'* If this 
ferry went into operation we have failed to find any mention of it. 

The next ferry of which we have knowledge was at the town of 
Lincoln, about thirty or thirty-five miles upstream, being established 
by Elias Rees, who built the first mill on the Saline in Lincoln 
county and operated his ferry in connection with it. The ferry was 
started about 1873 and ran almost a year, being discontinued when 
a toll bridge, also built by Mr. Rees, was put into operation. The 
ferry charge was ten cents for each person crossing.!® 

High water in the Saline river at Lincoln in 1873 caused consider- 
able inconvenience and no doubt interrupted ferry business. The 


16. Andreas, History of Kansas, p. 709. Letter of R. Lynn Martin, Brookville, October 
wa sees, to the author, the data being obtained in an interview with John Schippel, a son 
re) otthart. 


17. From a letter of Mrs. A. M. Campbell, Jr., to the author. 
18. Private Laws, Kansas, 1859, p. 119. 


veg 1M Letter from J. Albert Smith, of Lincoln, to the author. Mr. Smith also wrote: 
I have lived here fifty-one years and never heard of any other ferry in this section.” 
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following items from the Lincoln County News, Lincoln, tell the 
story: 

The dam at Rocky Hill, we learn, has been seriously injured by the 
cantankerosity of the Saline—May 22, 1873. 


The river is said to be higher than at any previous time the present season. — 
May 22, 1873. 


River still on the war path—May 29, 1873. 
The bosom of the Saline river has been swelling with emotion in con- 
sequence of the several “drouths” last week—June 5, 1873. 


In consequence of high water the mail experienced considerable difficulty in 
coming up from Salina last Monday. Royal, being the most perserving cuss 
we ever saw, weathered it though and returned on Monday as usual.—June 5, 
1873. 


The Saline river has got on the largest “bender” of the season, and is mak- 
ing tracks as fast as possible for the Gulf of Mexico—June 19, 1873. 

Sometime during the fore part of the year Mr. Rees started work 
on his bridge, and the county also started work on some projects of 
its own. Mention of these activities are recorded in the following 
items from the News: 

A temporary bridge is being built on the Saline just below Rees’ mill to 
facilitate ingress and egress to and from our city. Is it not about time some 


steps were taken to build one or two permanent bridges in the county?— 
June 19, 1873. 


We understand that a portion of the new bridge the citizens of this and 
Valley township have been building over the Saline, has taken a new departure 
in consequence of the first little freshet that occurred—July 3, 1873. 


The bridge over the Saline at Rees’ mill is now completed, and persons who 
come to our city can cross without fear of ducking —July 24, 1873. 


Immigration still pours in without any prospect of ceasing, so long as a 
claim is vacant in so good a county as ours.—October 27, 1873. 

In 1859 Representative Graham, of Nemaha county, introduced 
House bill No. 167 in the legislature, “An act to establish a ferry at 
Covington, on the Salina river,” which was read and referred to the 
committee on public roads. A search through the records of the 
Kansas State Historical Society has failed to locate a town of Cov- 
ington on the Salina (or Saline) river. However, the act failed to 
pass and the ferry was never put into operation.” 

So far as we have been able to learn, the Rees ferry before men- 


tioned, was the uppermost and last crossing of the kind on the Saline 
river. 


20. House Journal, 1859, p. 153. 














Swedish Settlement at Stotler' 


Marie A. O1Lson 


N A valley drained by Salt creek in northeastern Lyon county 

is @ unique community which is inhabited by people of Swedish 
descent. This community is known by the name of Stotler. It is 
a rural community, but of a distinctive character. Most of the 
inhabitants are children and grandchildren of sturdy Swedes who 
chose Stotler as their place of abode back in the 1870’s and 1880’s. 

The social as well as the religious life of the community centers 
in its two Swedish churches. One church bears the name of the 
Stotler Mission Church and the other is known as the Stotler 
Lutheran Church. Originally there was but one church in Stotler, 
but some thirty years ago dissensions arose in the congregation. 
Differences in regard to doctrinal beliefs caused a number of 
families to leave the Mission Church and to build another church 
nearby. These two churches adhere loyally to the faith brought 
by God-fearing fathers from Sweden. Even today scripture read- 
ing and prayer finds its place in the daily program of most homes. 
The people of Stotler like music, and singing is one of the leading 
community activities. Various musical organizations find important 
places in the churches. 

The Swedish language has not yet been entirely abandoned. The 
older folks converse in Swedish and occasionally the younger folks 
speak Swedish with their parents. In most homes one finds both 
Swedish and English books. Swedish papers find their way into 
many of the homes. The Swedish language is still spoken in the 
churches, but the Swedish services have dwindled in number so 
that only one regular service each month is conducted in this 
language. Swedish is used almost exclusively in the Sunday School 
classes for the older people. 

Old Swedish customs are still deeply cherished by both the old 
and young inhabitants. When a neighbor woman pays a friendly 
visit to a Swedish friend, the hostess serves the customary Swedish 
coffee. The hostess would consider it a breach of etiquette not to 
adhere to this practice. At no time are Swedish customs better 
brought into play than at the Christmas season. Christmas Eve 

1. Historic facts and incidents for this article have been obtained from the oldest Swedish 


settlers now living in Stotler, and have been agreed upon by more than one reliable individual. 
Only such material was used as appeared to have its truth definitely established. 
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is the beginning of festivities. The celebration on this evening is 
entirely a family affair. Each family gathers at home for Christmas 
supper after which presents are exchanged around the Christmas 
tree. At 5:30 on Christmas morning the people, both old and young, 
gather at church for Christmas services. The old Swedish hymn 
“Var Halsad Skona Morgonstund” peals forth from the churches, 
which are lighted by Christmas candles. The old Christmas story is 
the text of the morning. These services are the height of the Swedish 
Christmas festivities. As the crimson rays break forth in the east, 
the worshippers turn their footsteps homeward. The remainder of 
Christmas Day is customarily spent in family groups. In the 
evening the children of the Lutheran Church give a program con- 
sisting of recitations and songs. A few evenings later a similar 
program is given by the Sunday School children of the Mission 
Church. These programs are the children’s affairs and are events 
to which they eagerly look forward. Christmas festivities con- 
tinue for about a week, during which time the various families 
invite relatives and friends to their homes. These much-loved 
Swedish customs will likely continue to be observed for years to 
come. 

The land on which Stotler is located was once a part of the 
great territory claimed by the Osage Indians. In 1846 it became 
a part of the Indian reservation for the Sac and Fox Indians of 
the Mississippi. In 1859 the Sacs and Foxes agreed to sell the 
western half of their Kansas reservation and by the year 1864 this 
land was opened to white settlement. The region now included in 
Stotler was a part of this area. It was purchased by a land com- 
pany in the East known as Seyfert, McManus & Company. This 
company later sold the land to private individuals. 

When the first settler found his way to the community, the prairie 
region was the home of wild plants and animals which thrive on the 
Kansas plains. The red men roamed the region, and frequently 
pitched their tepees along Salt creek. Except for a few scattered 
trees along the creek, there was nothing to obstruct the view for 
a distance of many miles. An early trail (known as the Burlingame 
trail and the Lawrence-Emporia road) wound its way across the 
prairie from Burlingame, passed over the region which was to be- 
come Stotler, and then continued its way towards Emporia. Over 
this trail rolled numerous westward-bound prairie schooners, and 
now and then a government train carrying provisions for soldiers 
stationed in the western forts plodded over the prairie trail. 
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It was some time in the latter sixties that the first settler fol- 
lowed this road to Salt creek and built his prairie home near its 
eastern bank by the side of the old trail. This first pioneer was 
France Cabbage. His brother, John Cabbage, later chose a site for 
his home on the other side of the creek. Two other Cabbage 
brothers, Sylvester and William, owned land in the neighborhood, 
but they never lived on it. The little huts in which the Cabbage 
families lived were typical frontier homes with rude furnishings. 
One old settler tells of having visited one of the Cabbage homes on a 
stormy day. Snow had blown in through the cracks in the poorly 
built house and lay in piles on the floor. Straw had been placed over 
the bed so that it might be kept dry. But it was not the Cabbages 
who were destined to make Stotler. Before many years passed, both 
families left the community. 

In 1869 a young Swede, Claus Peterson, with his family, set out 
from Michigan to find a home in Kansas. After arriving in Ottawa, 
he set out on foot one morning to investigate the land in the vicinity 
of what is now Osage City. In the evening the weary and hungry 
Swede chanced to stop at the home of James Fagan, who was a land 
agent. After being shown the land in the region, young Peterson 
selected a site on Salt creek adjoining the claim of John Cabbage. 

To this land Peterson brought his family and his youthful friend, 
A. P. Walstrom, with his family. The two young men in partner- 
ship bought one hundred acres and built a two-room house out of 
native lumber. This dwelling was a rude hut with cracks between 
the boards and no ceiling. The stove pipe passed out through a 
hole in the roof. For three years the two families lived in this 
house, each occupying one room. Finally Walstrom decided to 
move on to his farm of fifty acres. Walstrom and Peterson then 
dissolved partnership and the former moved his room of the house 
to his farm. 

The first years which these two Swedes spent on the Kansas 
plains were years of hardship. Both were extremely poor, but 
industrious. They paid for their land by cutting trees in the 
Fagan woods, located eight miles to the south. Burlingame, twelve 
miles away, was the first trading point for the families. Many times 
Peterson and Walstrom walked to this point and returned carrying 
what little provisions the families could afford to buy. One day 
Peterson purchased a plow, and walked home carrying the plow on 
his back. Finally, each of the men purchased a horse, and thus 
together they had a team. For four years the families of Peterson, 
Walstrom, and Cabbage were the only settlers in the community. 
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These were years of hard work and privation. Now and then 
in their work the parents and children would pause to watch the 
white-topped wagons roll by. Scarcely a day passed but some wagon 
hurried by, and frequently they came in groups of twelve or 
fourteen. Oftentimes they camped by the creek and came to the 
Peterson home to ask for hay or other provisions. The prairie 
schooners were a welcome sight to the busy settlers. 

Early in the spring of 1873 two Swedish-speaking families from 
Galesburg, Ill., came to Osage City in a freight car, which was 
loaded with stock and rude accommodations. The fathers, Magnus 
Lungren and John Sutherland, selected land in the neighborhood 
of Peterson and Walstrom, and immediately built a one-room shack. 
In this roughly built hut the two families lived together for several 
months. Towards fall Lungren made a cave on his farm. In this 
cave the young Lungren family lived for several years. Before 
the coming of the winter Sutherland dug a cellar under his one- 
room hut. Thus he was better prepared for the winter snows. In 
that same year Johan Blex and his family took up their abode in a 
simple prairie home in this budding Swedish colony. 

The following year, 1874, several more Swedes took their places 
among the home-makers of the community. These had come to 
Osage City in 1870 or 1871. In 1869 a Swedish committee had 
been sent out from Princeton, IIl., to investigate the possibility of 
buying land in the newly opened region in the neighborhood of 
what is now Osage City. The investigation and report of this com- 
mittee led to the coming of numerous families. At first the men 
worked on the building of the Santa Fe railroad, which in 1870 had 
reached Osage City. Later they worked in the stone quarry and 
strip mines. The Swedish-speaking settlers who came to Stotler 
in 1874 were led by Swan Fager, who in February moved his 
family to the roughly built house in which the John Cabbage 
family had lived. Mr. Fager worked in the mines in Osage City 
and consequently was away from home most of the time. In the 
fall Mrs. Fager and her oldest son dug a cellar, over which they 
placed the one-room building. Early in the spring of that same 
year Gust Rudeen and his family built a simple hut on the land 
which had been owned by France Cabbage. Others who turned 
their footsteps towards the Swedish settlement that year were Swan 
Lundholm, Andrew Chelberg, and C. I. Johnson, all of whom built 
caves as their first Stotler homes. 
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The succeeding years saw a stream of other Swedish immigrants 
come to the community. Among those added to the list of resi- 
dents appear such names as Lagergren, Anderson, Johnson, Fager- 
strom, Hogberg, Ogren, Polson, Bergman, Ericson, Eastburg, Mel- 
gren, Sutherland, Lundstadt, Sanders, Christensen, and Olson. 

The first years of life in Stotler were trying ones for these 
colonists. All the settlers were poor and could afford only the most 
meager living. Many times the meals consisted of black bread and 
coffee or mush and milk. Before wells were dug, water was taken 
from the creek. Farming did not progress rapidly. Each settler 
could at first break up only eight or ten acres. For a number of 
years corn was planted by hand, a hole being made with a hoe 
and the corn dropped in and then covered. This was customarily 
the children’s task. Quite early some of the families commenced 
using hand planters. A two-shovel plow drawn by one horse served 
as the first cultivator. Corn, cattle, and hogs could not be sold 
for cash as they are today. Hence the settler would barter a hog or 
bushel of corn for clothing or groceries in Burlingame or Osage City. 
If he purchased a plow or other implement, he paid for it with 
cattle or hogs. Money was scarce, and interest rates were high. 
There were no banks nearby, and if money was to be borrowed, 
it had to be obtained from well-to-do individuals, who charged 
around 20 percent interest. 

Since there were no fences to separate the various claims, the 
cattle were let out in the morning and allowed to roam at will. 
In the evening it was the task of the children to go after them. This 
was a chore which in pioneer days was not an easy one. Those 
who were boys and girls at that time relate how the cows some- 
times wandered six or eight miles from home. Tales are told of 
times when the children were lost and did not find their way home 
until ten or eleven o’clock at night. 

Many were the hardships that the Swedish pioneers suffered. 
Prairie fires were a constant hazard. Grasshoppers destroyed crops 
and left the pioneers destitute. Sickness took its tragic toll. In 
the community cemetery, which is today neglected and almost 
forgotten, lie the bodies of some seventy or eighty of these pioneer 
Swedes. Many of them were children who were unable to with- 
stand the hardships of pioneer life. Many incidents are related 
about the hardships which the Swedes suffered when working in 
the Fagan woods. The men’s bedding was spread on boards in the 
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open air. In the morning they often awoke to find several inches 
of snow on their beds. 

The hardships of pioneer life fell equally heavy on the women. 
It was their task to care for the homes during the long weeks 
when the men were away working. Bravely they met the Indians 
when they came to the doors to beg for food. An incident is told 
of an Indian who came to the John Sutherland home when the 
young wife was alone with her infant. After eating what he wished, 
he lay down by the stove. The young wife had outside work which 
she had to attend to so with heavy heart she left the child alone 
with the Indian. After finishing her work, she anxiously rushed 
in to see if her child was still alive. To her great surprise and joy, 
she found the Indian quietly rocking the crying child. The Indian 
slept behind the stove during the night and left early the following 
morning. 

The inconveniences and fears of pioneer life were many. There 
were no calendars in the homes and this often resulted in a confusion 
of days. The story is related of a man in the settlement who 
started to Osage City one day with a load of potatoes. As he 
was passing his neighbor’s house, he was informed that it was Sun- 
day. (The Sabbath was strictly observed in this community.) On 
another Sunday visitors to one of the homes found the housewife 
washing, and it was with difficulty that the guests could persuade 
her that it was not a week day. There was also an absence of 
newspapers. It happened one day that the cavalry returning from 
one of the Indian wars passed through the community. Some of 
the settlers thought that war was commencing. One mother be- 
came so frightened that she took her children and with them she hid 
in the cornfield. In the earliest days of the community letters had 
to be mailed at Osage City or Burlingame. This was a great in- 
convenience. Early one morning a woman from Rapp, a neighbor- 
hood east of Stotler, arrived at the Lagergren home. This woman 
had arisen at three o’clock and had walked the five miles to Stotler 
in order that she might receive assistance in writing a letter to her 
husband. After writing her letter, she returned to Rapp, and then 
walked five miles to Osage City to mail her letter. 

The Swedish pioneers were sincere Christians, and immediately 
upon establishing their homes they began assembling in the various 
homes for the purpose of reading and studying the Bible. Each 
home had its daily period of Bible reading and prayer. As soon 
as the school was built the pioneers commenced having services 
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there. Frequently traveling preachers visited the settlement. Rev. 
C. P. Melgren, one of the settlers in the community, was called as 
the first pastor. 

One of the earliest projects in the community was the building 
of aschool. This was done in 1874. The site was a treeless hillside. 
The building was small and had but three small windows on each 
side. Desks and seats were made of rough native lumber. A 
rudely built teacher’s desk and a stove were also installed. To 
this rudely furnished school, eight pupils came during the first year. 

Before many years elapsed a post office was established in the 
Swedish community. It was named in honor of Jacob Stotler of 
Emporia, who was influential in its establishment. The post office 
of Stotler was first located in the home of A. P. Walstrom, later 
in the S. P. Lundholm home, and still later in the William Sanders 
home. The Stotler post office was used until the starting of the 
rural routes from Osage City in 1901. For many years a mail 
wagon brought the mail from Osage City on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. When the railroad reached Miller, the mail was taken 
from there. The first survey of the Missouri Pacific Railroad crossed 
Stotler and hopes were at once raised that Stotler would become a 
town, but these hopes were soon doomed to disappointment. 

By the eighties and nineties the second generation had begun to 
play a prominent part in the life of the community. In the early 
eighties the school building became too small to accommodate all 
the pupils and consequently a larger building was erected. The 
number of pupils in the school at one time reached seventy-five, 
and for a number of years the enrollment ranged between sixty and 
seventy. Usually three pupils sat in each seat in those days. 

Among the subjects taught were reading, arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, history, spelling, and penmanship. From this list the 
pupils were permitted to select almost any subjects they pleased. 
Spelling and penmanship were the most popular. For a number 
of years the school term was six months in length. Pupils did not 
attend regularly. The larger boys and girls sometimes attended 
for only two or three months during the winter season. There 
was no such event as graduation. Consequently, boys and girls 
continued to go to school until they were twenty or twenty-one 
years old. The first examinations in the Stotler school were not 
given until the term of 1895-1896. At that time the pupils thought 
that it was a terrible ordeal to answer questions over a whole 
month’s work. Pupils were not placed in grades and no report 
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cards were given until 1898. Before that time the pupil’s progress 
in school was designated by his being in the First, Second, Third, 
Fourth, or Fifth Reader. The Stotler school during those years 
was made up almost entirely of Swedish pupils. Much to the dis- 
pleasure of the teacher the pupils talked Swedish continually on 
the playground. 

For many years the social center of Stotler was the school. It 
was the scene of many happy events in the eighties and nineties. 
There were singing schools, which met at the school and which 
attracted large crowds of young folks. Then there were night 
schools in which various subjects were taught. There were also 
literary meetings, which were the highlights of social life. It is 
said that young folks within a radius of eight or ten miles would 
wend their ways to the Stotler school for “Literary.” The programs 
of the literary society varied, but of most interest were the debates, 
and the ciphering and spelling matches. Ordinarily the young folks 
walked to these events. Family visiting was common. It was not 
unusual for a father and mother to load their family of six or ten 
children into the lumberwagon and go to visit a neighboring family. 

The church which was organized when the first pioneers came to 
Stotler prospered. Until 1892, the year in which the Mission 
Church was built, services were held in the schoolhouse. These 
meetings were well attended although almost everyone walked to 
services. Groups of twenty-five or thirty young folks would leave 
the school together and would have a hilarious time on their way 
home. Even prayer meetings were well attended in those days. Of 
outstanding interest were the “Mission Meetings,” which were held 
almost every year. Swedish-speaking people from other towns 
came. They were met in Osage City and were taken to Stotler 
in lumberwagons. Houses were small and since there were not 
enough beds to accommodate the guests, many of them slept on the 
floors of the various homes. Sometimes several preachers came to 
the meetings. The buildings in which the services were held were 
packed with listeners. Revivals frequently broke out at these 
meetings. Oftentimes the settlers in Stotler went to Osage City 
to attend revival meetings. It happened quite often that the fathers 
loaded their families into lumberwagons, drove the ten miles to 
Osage City, and returned after the meeting in the evening. 

As the years passed the colonists in Stotler prospered. The rude 
huts gave way to larger houses. Large fields of corn and wheat ap- 
peared. Trees grew up around the homes. Roads were laid out 
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and bridges built. The telephone found its way into most homes. 
Daily newspapers brought news from distant places. Today Stotler 
is a typical rural community in outward appearance. The Swedes 
have built a community which fills its place in Kansas. The Swed- 
ish descendants are loyal Kansans, but proud of their Swedish 
heritage. Many Swedish ideas and customs are so firmly en- 
trenched in the hearts of the young folks that they will be an 
influence in the community for years to come. 











The Kinsley Boom of the Late Eighties 


Final Installment 
James C. MALIN 

LONG with the swelling of the buds on the sand hill plums each 

spring, the annual crop of settlers came to replace those who had 
starved out the year or years before. Weeks before the plum thickets 
were white with bloom, the emigrants headed West in white-topped 
wagons or in trains which deposited them at desolate way stations. 
The immigrants hoped to make their fortune, and the communities 
to which they came hoped for a large crop of immigrants, if of 
nothing else, because of the stimulation to the year’s business which 
flowed from this importation of cash even in the limited quantities 
possessed by these small farmers. During frontier and drought 
years about the only cash which came into a frontier town was rail- 
road taxes and wages, and the spendings of the homeseekers. It 
was with anxiety and no doubt with foreboding that they looked 
for signs of a big immigration in 1888. On January 28 the Daily 
Mercury recorded, whether fancifully or not—the point need not 
be pressed—that “the prairie schooners are beginning to sail west- 
ward.” On February 1 it announced that 50,000 copies of the paper 
would be printed in March for circulation in the East. The 
immigration prospects were summarized February 7 from the Larned 
Chronoscope: “Had there not been a partial failure of crops in some 
localities of this state last year the immigration would have been 
unprecedented.” The article pointed out further that “the distressing 
drought last year in Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and 
Missouri will create in the minds of the people of those states an 
uneasiness and a disposition to look for a better place,” and in view 
of the additional burden imposed by the financial depression in that 
region, this discontent would be intensified. It was estimated that 
the emigration from that quarter would be divided, about four- 
fifths to the West and one-fifth to the South. The prediction was 
made further, that the terribly cold winter in Dakota and Nebraska 
and the high temperature on the Pacific coast would direct most of 
the emigration to Kansas and Texas. Southwest Kansas boomers 
thought that their region had not received a fair share of publicity 
from the state immigration bureau and organized a Southwestern 
Kansas Immigration Society. The Daily Mercury, February 28, 
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reported that a meeting had been held in Kinsley at which a decision 
was reached to have Edwards county represented, money was 
pledged, and committees appointed to interview the county com- 
missioners for aid, to manage the advertising program, and to wel- 
come visitors. As late as May 30 the Mercury reported that the 
railroads were working up a big immigration and that “in a few 
weeks it will be pouring in upon us like an avalanche.” 

Kansas had her rivals at the boom business in 1888. The San 
Luis valley of Colorado was being opened as an irrigated district un- 
der the management of T. C. Henry, formerly of Abilene, and his 
advertisements in the Mercury promised home markets, no crop 
failures, no hot winds, no chinch bugs, no grasshoppers, no blizzards, 
and no coal famines. The most threatening rival, however, was 
Oklahoma, not yet opened to settlement. For several years the 
Oklahoma boomers had kept up the agitation and in 1888 the open- 
ing appeared imminent. A mass meeting was held in Kinsley as in 
many other Kansas towns to protest to the Kansas delegation in 
congress against the pending bill. In discussing the call for the 
meeting the Daily Mercury, February 11, maintained that the 
movement was the work of “town-lot boomers, land sharks in some 
of the border towns, backed up by Kansas City. . . . The 
opening of this Indian country will rob Kansas of 100,000 people 
direct while it will have the effect [of] diverting fully that many 
more from settling in Kansas.” When the appointed time arrived 
it was reported that the board of trade rooms were packed with citi- 
zens voicing similar views. 

The protest of the Greensburg Republican was reprinted on 
February 18: 

Kansas City would be the principal winner, and can afford to spend money 
lobbying this measure through congress; but the state of Kansas would be the 
principal loser and ought to oppose it. It would be worse than a failure of 
crops, or a siege of drought and a grasshopper raid combined. If our senators 
and representatives in congress do not oppose and defeat this measure the 
shadow on the dial of Western Kansas will go back five years. 

Six days later in another exchange the voice of the Salina Journal 
was echoed in the same key. 

The railroad question was raised early in the year and January 
31 the Daily Mercury declared that the Frisco and Rock Island 
railroads would extend their lines during the course of the year, and 
Kinsley was just waiting and doing nothing. If these companies 
came there must be some inducement, and the editor insisted that 
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Kinsley must present its case. On February 10 the same paper 
reported that the Omaha, Kansas and El Paso Railroad would be 
built from Kinsley to the south line of the state “at once, or in a 
short time at least.” A four-line item in the same issue, however, 
leaves a reader wondering. It read: “The officers and directors of 
the Kinsley and Milkyway Rapid Transit Company will meet this 
evening for the purpose of discussing the practicability of running 
a branch line to the moon.” Was it just another vagary of Hebron’s 
sense of humor, or had the printer’s devil put one over on the “Old 
man”? The issue of the following day recorded that the stock- 
holders meeting of the O. K. & E. had been held the preceding day, 
officers were elected, with Hebron of the Mercury, secretary, and 
the president had reported that arrangements had been made to 
finance construction to the south line by way of Ford City. For 
some reason new flights of fancy did not come easily to the Mercury 
in booming railroads in 1888. The leap-year issue of February 29 
reprinted substantially a last year’s article about the Santa Fé 
cutting out its ares. The only other significant mentions of rail- 
roads occurred on April 6, when the president of the O. K. & E. 
appeared before the board of trade stating that construction would 
begin as soon as the bonds were voted, and April 17 when a promise 
was made of a speedy bond election. 

One of the most peculiar features of the boom of 1887, as it was 
reflected in the press of Edwards county, was the neglect, almost 
omission, of agriculture. There were no discussions of field crops, 
or of live stock, varieties of products, adaptation, or methods of pro- 
duction. The ballyhoo was railroads, town lots, and manufacturing. 
The farmer came into the picture only as an incidental factor con- 
nected with the other three subjects. Other cities and towns had 
behaved similarly. 

During the long winter the Kansas boomers themselves became 
conscious of the omission, and there were numerous instances where 
western Kansas papers in 1888 began to emphasize the necessity of 
building a sound prosperity on the product of the local farms. In 
this connection the Mercury fell in line urging the business men to 
get behind the sugar factory and to assist in modernizing its 
machinery to produce sugar as well as syrup. This would provide 
a market for sorghum, the sure crop of Edwards county, and on 
January 12 it returned to the rural question suggesting “that it 
was high time an effort was made to boom our farming lands, 
just a little. City building is all right and proper, but the country 
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must be kept in the line of procession. .” A few days later 
it advised all farmers to plant a little flax, in view of the papier 
maché plant, and even if there was no market for the straw the seed 
was as valuable as any other crop. 

The failure of crops the preceding year was so serious that many 
farmers did not have seed to plant another crop. As early as 
February 22 the Mercury reported that Greensburg had raised $800 
to buy seed for Kiowa county, but except for flax seed, Edwards 
county did not act until March, when the board of trade arranged 
to advance seed of all kinds to farmers unable to buy through the 
usual channels.15 They would do nothing about the sugar mill, 
however, and a meeting reported in the Mercury April 6 that 
Bennyworth, the owner, stated that it was too late to expect to 
renovize the mill for the current season. The conclusion seems 
justified that, except for the imperative matter of spring seed, the 
business and boom leadership, although conscious of something 
lacking, did not understand how or where to take hold of the agri- 
cultural problem. Their peculiar talents were much more fitted to 
the attempt to revive the industrial boom of 1887. 

The first boom article in 1888 of the type so common the year 
before was printed by the Daily Mercury, February 3: 

Already our people have caught the inspiration of the great boom coming, 
and are marching in time to the music. There are more new buildings 
planned in Kinsley today than ever were built here in any two years of the 
city’s history, and there are more inquiries being made by eastern people 
regarding our city than ever before; and it is safe to presume that when 
spring opens there will be such a rush to Kinsley as our most ardent and 
enthusiastic boomer never dreamed of . . . By the middle of April or 
the first of May the probabilities now are that more than a million dollars 
worth of buildings—business houses, hotels, factories and machine shops will 
be in the course of erection. 

In addition to all this we have here one of the finest and best waterpowers 
in the state, a stream, whose banks on either side might be dotted with 
mills and factories and still not exhaust its power. 

Fortunately for Hebron’s equanimity the phrase “Oh, Yeah” had 
not yet been invented. He might have pointed in defense to the re- 
port in the same issue of the paper, however, that the First National 
Bank had just declared a four per cent dividend on its first six 
month’s business and placed $1,500 in its surplus fund besides. The 
next day the headlines to the news story of the meeting of the board 
of trade ran “Over forty new members added. . . . Four hun- 
dred dollars subscribed in ten minutes. Which amount will be quad- 


15. Daily Mercury, March 9, 1888. 
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rupled at the next meeting, Tuesday evening. Everybody jubilant 
over our prospects. "Tis not Wealth, nor Fortune, nor High Estate, 
but Git up and Git that makes men Great. Measured by this 
standard our people are Great. Great is Kinsley and the Mercury is 
Her Prophet.” 

Again on February 11 the Daily Mercury expounded its theory of 
booming: 

There are several hundred towns in Kansas, each represented by a good 
newspaper or two, and each clamoring to be heard on the subject of the merits 
of the locality in which it is located. These towns may be compared to as 
many men in a room, all talking at once and each anxious to be heard. Speak- 
ing for the Mercury we propose to talk loud enough to attract attention. 

The big meeting at the Opera House February 10, under the aus- 
pices of the board of trade, was reported in the local papers and in 
the Topeka Commonwealth. The features of the evening were 
speeches by the men representing the two big manufacturing enter- 
prises, packing and papier maché. R. R. Beemis, president, and 
George W. Adams, secretary, spoke for the Interstate Packing Com- 
pany, and George Quigley, of Randolph, Mo., patentee, and F. E. 
Parker spoke for papier maché. The Daily Mercury, February 15, 
pictured Kansas “ ’Tis a land of mighty rivers flowing over sands of 
gold. All nature conspires to boom sunny Kansas in 1888.” 2° The 
issue of February 18 boasted that “God might have made a better 
country, but doubtless He never did,” and on February 17 declared 
that— 

The prospects of Kinsley could not well be brighter than at present. 

Should the present plans materialize, Kinsley will, in the very near future be- 
come the leading manufacturing and commercial city of Kansas. Not a second 
Hutchinson or Wichita, but a city of from fifty to seventy-five thousand in the 
next two years. 

But like the wasp and his relatives the sting was in the tail, be- 
cause near the end of the article he added the qualification: “We 
must, however, have the nerve to grasp our opportunities. So far 
our people have done nothing, absolutely nothing.” The particular 
enterprise then being urged was the organization of a stock yards 
company, because without such facilities Kinsley could not become 
a live-stock market. 

Until this spring boom revival there had been nothing explicit pub- 
lished concerning the method of subsidizing industries in this money- 


16. The sentence “ ’Tis a land of mighty rivers flowing over sands of gold,” was taken 
from a song of the pioneers which usually bears the title “Out in the West.” It may have 
had originally a definite authorship, but it took on the character of a folksong with different 
versions and with an indefinite number of stanzas. 
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less country to attract them to Kinsley. The first definite reference 
occurred in the above editorial on the stock-yards company, and in 
the next issue the matter became the subject of a full-length article. 

The plan was for land owners in the city and vicinity to list their 
lands and to pledge in so doing half the profits from the sale of the 
lands as a bonus to the new industries. The explanation repre- 
sented that the same principle was involved as in federal land grants 
to railroads of alternate sections. The grant of lands made the rail- 
road construction possible and enhanced the value of all land near 
the road. The same idea applied to Kinsley bonuses meant that 
without the prospective industries the land would enhance in value 
very slowly, while with the industrial development all land would 
be benefited. Half of these profits on land listed on the bonus plan 
would accrue to the companies during the period in which their 
capital investment was unproductive, and the other half retained 
by the land owners would exceed greatly the whole profit obtain- 
able if the industries did not locate there. For a community without 
cash such a scheme sounded attractive. 

The organization of the Kinsley Water Power and Land Company 
with a capital stock of $300,000 was announced in the Daily 
Mercury, March 1. A meeting was reported March 28, at which 
the officers of the packing house and papier-maché factory presented 
a proposition for a canning factory. They solicited an offer of a 
suitable bonus to transmit to the canning interests they were repre- 
senting. A committee was appointed and the next day the report 
was published that an understanding had been reached which it 
was thought would be favorably received. 

Under the caption “No Boom for Kinsley,” the Daily Mercury, 
April 10, presented in display headlines “A plain unvarnished state- 
ment of facts. It is what we are sure of that makes us happy. 
Kinsley not driven to false representations to create a market for 
town lots.” The article which followed employed much the same 
technique as the notorious article of December 15: 


Our readers will remember that a few weeks since we stated that we were 
through with writing boom literature. That we have religiously lived up to 
this promise our patrons can attest. Indeed so well pleased are we at the 
result of the experiment that nothing could induce us to publish a boom 
article. . . . A plain statement of facts concerning the great enterprises 
going in here is sufficient. 


Then followed reference to the “mammoth packing house and 


papier-maché factory” and the announcement that work on the 
packing plant would commence April 17: “With the mammoth 
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industrial and commercial enterprises going in here the great need 
of our city was felt to be in the line of more railroads. This long- 
felt want, we are happy to state is about to be filled.” 

The bond election for the O. K. & E. was to be called at an early 
date. The D. M. & A., about which hope had almost been given up, 
would arrive about mid-summer and would connect with the King- 
man-Larned road at Turon. The Frisco and Rock Island would be 
built also before the end of the season. These were the predictions 
of the Mercury. 

A week later the Daily Mercury carried five boom articles. One 
of them mentioned under “Possibilities” the desire of the Portable 
House Company of Grand Rapids, Mich., to locate there, and the 
board of trade was said to be corresponding with a boot and shoe 
company of Massachusetts. Another article announced the organi- 
zation of the Union Stock Yards Company, and the possibility of a 
second packing house. There were certain peculiar things about 
the issue of April 17. Except for a few locals the issue was reprinted 
complete April 18. One of the articles was a reprint from the 
previous year, “Kinsley’s Find,” the story of the waterpower, pub- 
lished as though it was a new discovery. This reprinting of the 
ebullitions of 1887 was becoming a habit, and this was the fifth 
time it had occurred within a few weeks. 

During the remainder of April and May the booming continued, 
the Mercury, April 2, for instance announcing self-consciously, “The 
population of Kinsley to be quadrupled the present season, this is 
no lie, we have our little hatchet with us.” Three days later, in 
competing with Ralph M. Easley of the Hutchinson News in 
bragging like small boys about their respective towns, Hebron 
boasted that his town “becomes a competitive [live stock] market 
with Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago.” And before long, he 
continued, Hutchinson would be buying Kinsley paper, and Kinsley 
canned goods, and would be patronizing Kinsley as its wholesale 
center instead of Kansas City and Wichita. On April 26 the paper 
recorded the arrival in Kinsley of the president of the papier-maché 
company, but nearly a month later he arrived again, to start opera- 
tions on the plant. In the meantime the packing house was actually 
under construction, and May 21, the Daily Mercury reported thirty- 
six men at work. Banner-Graphic locals recorded progress also, from 
week to week, commenting that it was not so important how fast 
the work was done, as that work continued to be done at all. The 
Daily Mercury gasped for breath May 22 assuring its readers that 
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“The Mercury will ‘say something’ just as soon as there is some- 
thing to say. It will not be a great while either.” It was June 20 
before it committed another boom article, an exhausting effort from 
which it never recovered, and then on July 14 it quietly expired, 
leaving a brief note of farewell, half hopeful of a glorious resurrec- 
tion in the life to come: 

We'll see you later. As soon as business livens up and Kinsley starts out 
on another boom we'll be on the ground with the Daily Mercury to carry the 
news to Mary. For the present we propose to give the people a rest... . 

At the present time a daily is hardly a necessity in Kinsley, and when 
regarded in the light of a luxury it is just a trifle too expensive. 

There is no necessity for moralizing or philosophizing over the matter— 
the daily is a thing of the past. Good bye. We'll come again sometime— 
perhaps. 

Eighteen-eighty-eight was another year of short crops. Corn was 
the principal field crop, and August 9 the Weekly Mercury admitted 
there was no use denying that the dry weather has injured the yield, 
but enough would be raised for home consumption and to spare, and 
even “should the worst possible luck befall us, Edwards county will 
raise four times as much corn this year as last.” There was a little 
wheat acreage that year, but the crop was reported fair. Oats were 
rather generally very short. After viewing the prospects, the Ban- 
ner-Graphic concluded July 6 that “we are now convinced that 
what Kansas needs more than anything else is scientific farming 
aided by a little more capital.” It was thinking of farming, however, 
in terms of corn. Comments on crop prospects later in the season 
pointed to the pianting of a larger wheat acreage than formerly, but 
West Kansas had yet to find itself in this matter. 

The year which had begun with such apparently high hopes of 
retrieving the disaster of 1887, turned to disappointment long before 
its close. The immigrants had not come, neither had the railroads, 
nor the industries, the rains or the crops. Drought had come again 
and stayed. A correspondent wrote to the Banner-Graphic that 
“while crossing the Arkansas during the summer, I noticed clouds 
of dust rising from the river’s bed. It struck me quite forcibly that 
the river needed irrigating, just enough to lay the dust.” In hopes 
of aiding the farmers to meet their dire need of money income, the 
Kinsley board of trade attempted to establish a periodic live-stock 
auction in September, advertising from Newton west, in order to get 
better prices for stock. The project died. The board again agitated 
the sugar-mill question, but with no better results. Finally the 
farmers called a meeting to give consideration to the establishment 
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of cheese factories. Eventually two codperative plants were organ- 
ized, at Kinsley and at Lewis, which afforded some cash to the 
communities immediately adjacent to those towns. 

Even while booming was most hysterically insistent, news items 
inadvertently revealed more than was intended. Many of the less 
tangible boom towns, such as Fargo Springs or Ravanna, collapsed 
as quickly as they had come. Others suffered disastrous fires, which 
frequently visited boom towns, by coincidence, after the bubble had 
burst. In March, 1888, at Coldwater, a whole block burned, and 
at Cimarron the whole north side, except one brick building. Taxes 
for 1887, which became delinquent after June 30, 1888, were ad- 
vertised in August. At the top of the first column, the Mercury 
printed a short paragraph from an exchange: “Kansas is one of the 
biggest and grandest states on the American continent. It has 106 
counties, is a total abstainer from strong drink, Republican in 
politics, prolific in soil, and inexhaustible in resources.” Then 
followed five columns of tax-delinquent real estate; three of Kinsley 
city lots, and two of farm lands. It is evident that Kinsley’s boom 
resources were about exhausted, but not quite. Several near-by 
towns, early in 1888, had promoted the boring of test wells to locate 
salt, or coal, or gas. Although Kinsley had ridiculed this movement 
at the time, it had admitted condescendingly that more salt underlay 
Kinsley than Hutchinson. Kinsley had anticipations of bigger 
enterprises in those days. By December, 1888, the town was some- 
what humbled, however, and a movement was organized to bore a 
hole in the ground for just anything. Like the other booms it failed, 
no hole was bored, and Kinsley was left still wondering “what might 
lie beneath the surface.” By January, 1889, the Kinsley fire depart- 
ment was reported to be “getting plenty of practice.” 

The dispersal or eclipse of the boomers was relatively a quick 
process. Most of them, after the collapse, fell into such obscurity 
that their departure or later activities were not made a matter of 
specific record. Along with the boomers, many of the established 
business enterprises passed out of existence. The Edwards County 
Real Estate Co., managed by Arthur, the official booster of the board 
of trade, was dissolved in February, 1890. The real estate and loan 
agents, instead of carrying quarter-page advertisements, disappeared 
altogether from the Mercury in 1890 and were represented in the 
Graphic by only two obscure notices. The stores continued to sell 
for “cash only,” and came to boast of the virtues of the “spot cash 
idea.” 
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A prolonged depression brings forth other marks of its demoraliz- 
ing ravages, and usually the last phase of a boom and its collapse 
is the rise of political discontent. In 1887 there had been a People’s 
party movement in the county elections. In 1888 the national and 
state elections provided a wider range of agitation. The Knights of 
Labor became active as early as January, and in the late summer 
political organization produced vociferous Union Labor and Pro- 
hibition parties. The Democratic Graphic, while supporting the 
Democratic ticket, nevertheless gave aid and comfort to the other 
two minority parties, avowing that as neither had a newspaper 
through which to present its views, the Graphic would undertake to 
give them full publicity. The Republican ticket was elected, but 
the leaders of discontent set about preparing a continuous system 
of agitation, partly through the organization of a Union Labor 
club which held meetings every week for discussion of economic 
issues, especially money and tariff. 

The political campaign opened early in 1889 for a year in which 
only county officials were elected. The Mercury, May 30, took 
notice of the so-called People’s party movement, insisting that the 
people were really quite unaware that such a “spontaneous uprising 
of the ‘people’ ” was taking place. Rather it was a movement with 
two or three politicians as wet nurses and “the capital stock 
; isinitsname . . . spelled with a capital P. Its assets 
will be based upon the supposed gullibility of the ‘People’.” A week 
later the Mercury again belabored the political “soreheads.” In 
the November election the People’s party polled a modest vote, but 
did not elect any candidates. Their boom was not yet ripe. 

The next stage in the evolution of the political boom began in 
January, 1890, when the so-called Edwards County Farmers Alli- 
ance was organized at Kinsley with county-seat politicians as ring- 
leaders. The unsuccessful People’s party candidate for county 
treasurer in the election of the preceding November was chosen 
president, and the candidate for register of deeds secretary. In 
spite of the name this was merely the Kinsley subordinate alliance, 
and in a few weeks others were organized throughout the county. 
The real County Farmers Alliance was organized at a delegate 
convention held at Lewis February 17. The Alliance was repre- 
sented as nonpolitical, and in that guise drew membership without 
respect to party lines. But as summer wore on it became clear that 
the leaders of the Union Labor party of 1888 and the People’s party 
of 1889, combined with regular Democrats, were really in control and 
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were determined on using it for political purposes. During its 
early months the Alliance discussed agricultural problems, espe- 
cially those touching the marketing of farm products, but later in 
the year they turned almost exclusively to the political issues of 
1890 as they were drawn between the Republican and Democratic 
parties, the Alliances opposing the Republican party on tariff, trusts 
and money. In effect, the Alliances took essentially the Demo- 
cratic position on all the main issues of the campaign. 

In March the Kinsley Alliance, renamed Sunflower, adopted a 
political platform and pledged itself not to support any candidate 
who would not pledge himself to it. The state Alliance, later in the 
month, took similar ground. The Republican Mercury supported 
the Alliance movement through the early part of the year, but de- 
nounced the attempts of the political element, especially the Sun- 
flower Alliance, to make it a political party. Finally, July 24, with 
the calling of Alliance nominating conventions to put candidates of 
their own into the field, the Mercury turned definitely against it, 
declaring that “The Alliance is now an opposition political party, 
and of course must be treated as such.” The Kinsley Sunflower 
Alliance, not satisfied with casting votes against the Republican 
party ring in the county, voted August 30 a boycott of the Mercury. 
Shortly afterward, the County Alliance, acting as a People’s party 
central committee, issued a call for a People’s party convention to 
meet September 13 to nominate a county ticket. The outcome of 
the election in November was a clean sweep for the People’s party 
in county offices, including a mortgage company lawyer for county 
attorney. 

The aim and excuse for booming was to get rich quick. It was a 
speculation or, to put it more vulgarly, a form of gambling. In the 
boom the mania had passed through several phases, in each of 
which a particular feature had received a larger emphasis than 
others; the small-farmer boom based on free government land or 
cheap government and railroad land, then the townsite boom, the 
railroad boom, and the industrial and town-lot boom. With the col- 
lapse of the boom as a whole, the emotional defense of a dis- 
illusioned and nearly desperate people alternated between religion 
and politics; religion from January to planting time, and poli- 
tics from harvest (or the time when harvest should have come) to 
November, but in the nineties it settled down to politics pretty much 
all the year round. The political program took the form of an ap- 
peal to the government to rescue them from their folly and from 
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the visitations of nature, and quickly to make them rich. They 
blamed their misfortunes on the political party in power, on some- 
body else, not on themselves. The protective tariff, they said, re- 
quired the farmer to buy in a protected market, and sell in a free 
market; the trusts forced prices of finished products to the maxi- 
mum, while manipulating the markets for raw materials so that 
the farmer received less than cost of production; the bankers, 
through control of credit and curtailment of the volume of money, 
beat down farm prices and wages, strangled the producing classes, 
and consolidated in their own hands the wealth of all. 

These boomers being gamblers themselves found it not unnatural 
to use the gambling terminology in their political revolt, and, hold- 
ing a bad hand, accused the dealer of dishonesty and called for 
a “new deal,” 1" the People’s party. It is admitted that this diag- 
nosis of the movement is not complete, but in touching on the 
Populist movement as a phase of the boom, this aspect of it must 
be sharply emphasized. Undoubtedly the movement had two im- 
portant aims, recovery of losses and reform, but the motives were 
badly mixed, and it is probably impossible ever to know exactly 
where to draw the dividing line between them. 

While there can be no doubt that a higher price for farm products 
would have afforded the community a larger income, there is serious 
question whether a moderate difference in price through these years 
would have changed materially the situation as a whole. The out- 
standing fact for some ten years after 1886 was that the commercial 
surplus of farm products at any reasonable price would have yielded 
a wholly inadequate income on a normal capitalization of land, im- 
provements and equipment, both urban and rural. Viewed in terms 
of the inflated capital values resulting from the boom, the situation 
was hopeless for most land holders, especially if in debt. Only a lim- 
ited number of land owners, however, and mostly speculative buyers, 
had purchased farms at highly inflated figures. For the most part to 
the average resident farmer of Edwards county high price land was 
not the dominant factor, for in large measure they had received their 
farms free as homesteads or timber claims, or at low prices as pre- 
emption claims. If they were heavily in debt, it was for improve- 
ments, or because of insufficient income resulting from crop failures 
and low prices, or because of small farm units and insufficient work- 
ing capital, or combinations of these elements. The question of the 
size of the farm unit scarcely received mention in the contemporary 


17. Kinsley Mercury, May 30, 1889, “We the People.” 
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press discussions. The quarter section farm predominated and rela- 
tively few men had adequate capital to operate that efficiently, while 
the minimum-sized unit should have been a half-section or larger. 

The Populist enthusiasts among historians have been prone to 
interpret the party almost entirely in terms of reform, although 
they are not agreed on just the nature of the reform. In Edwards 
county it is significant, therefore, to test briefly the current hy- 
pothesis. On July 13, 1893, the People’s party convention met at 
Larned to nominate a candidate for the judgeship of the sixteenth 
district. A bitter fight ensued in which the worst of old line party 
tactics were employed in selecting Fred S. Hatch, and Editor French, 
in reviewing the episode in the Populist Graphic, concluded with the 
vehement declaration that “the methods pursued by his [Hatch’s] 
supporters in Pawnee county were a disgrace to the party 
and an outrage on its members.” Nevertheless on November 3, the 
last issue before election, the Graphic called on all Populists to vote 
the ticket straight. The same issue also praised W. S. Hebron, 
former Mercury editor and former postmaster, recently dismissed 
from government service for embezzlement, for his remarkable Pop- 
ulist speeches in which he “completely captured” his audience. 

After some years in control of the county offices a Populist voter 
protested in the Graphic against the fact that no reform had been 
instituted. He said that he voted for the party because it promised 
to reduce taxation, but his taxes had been increased 33 per cent; 
county officers’ fees were retained by the incumbents instead of 
being applied to reduce taxation. The Graphic defended the party 
record, one of the main points being that the officers were following 
strictly the law. The issue was then joined squarely by the pro- 
testor: 

The present officials are to blame because, as reformers, they have not 
made the slightest attempt to expose these old Demo-Republican laws. No, 
the moment they get to sucking the public teat, I am sorry to say, they 
went to “sawing wood” and said nothing, just like their Demo-Republican 
predecessors.18 

Somewhat later one of the county officers was “smoked out” 
and replied in the Graphic, March 29, in a classic of reform litera- 
ture. He warned that the discussion of salaries and fees “may 
create dissension in our party,” and then continued: 


The article referred to above implies that it would greatly please him, or 
them, for the present incumbents of the county offices to preach their own 
funeral sermons and proclaim themselves fools at one and the same time 


18. Kinsley Graphic, March 1, 8, 1895. 
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by taking less than the Republican statute makes it lawful for them to take. 
If there is a readjustment of salaries of county officers desired by the tax 
payers of this county, it will have to come through the People’s party. The 
present law is Republican. I have worked for reform for 20 years, and will 
not be the last to advocate it now. Let us be active, harmonious and united, 
and never let it be said that the People’s party lost their prestige in Edwards 
county by petty dissensions in their ranks. 

If further illustration is necessary it may be found in the conduct 
of the register of deeds, T. H. Evans, in 1897. At that time the 
owner of a half-section of land in the Ohio City project sold it, but 
the fees which accumulated in the filing of the papers on the numer- 
ous tracts into which it had been subdivided amounted to more than 
$700. The purchaser then refused to accept delivery and though the 
transfer was not completed Evans sued the owner to recover his fees. 
Judgment was rendered in favor of Evans September 7, 1897, for 
$766, plus costs of $34.80, and the land was sold by the sheriff to 
satisfy the claim. Mrs. Evans bid it in at $200, the court accepted 
the bid, and the transfer was recorded May 14, 1898. Two days 
later the property was sold by Evans for a consideration of $1,200."° 

A correspondent of the Graphic in the issue of May 31, 1895, 
put his finger on a vital spot in a jeremiad on the crop outlook of 
the season: “If it don’t rain pretty soon and the wind stop blow- 
ing, we will have to have another campaign to redeem Kansas 
this fall.” The election did not turn out that way, however, even 
though the harvest was nearly a failure. The People’s party and 
the Republican party divided honors evenly in county offices. In 
other words Populism was slipping, and in the presidential cam- 
paign of 1896 they fused with the Democrats and did whip up a 
campaign to redeem Kansas. In order to accomplish this, and in 
the face of sharp minority protests, they threw overboard their 
reform platform and united the whole opposition to Republicanism 
on the single issue of silver. 

The weakness of the People’s party was not so much in the in- 
adequacy of the reform program, even though that was defective, 
but rather in the “reformers.” As individuals, they themselves had 
not been regenerated. Certainly nothing can be said in defense of 
the Republican county ring in Edwards county, but the Populists 
were little if any better. Whatever the good intentions in the be- 
ginning of the reform agitation, it turned out to be primarily a case 


19. Ibid., May 14, 1897. Records of the Register of Deeds, Edwards county, Kansas, 
for the south half of 8. 29, T. 24, R. 18. 
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of the outs trying to oust the ins by capitalizing on the misfortunes 
of the post-boom period. 

The liquidation of the boom and the accompanying readjustment 
was a long-drawn-out process, covering over a decade. The people 
never did quite learn that prosperity would not return next year 
with a big spring immigration, a bumper corn crop, or a new in- 
dustrial plant of some kind. On January 10, 1889, the Mercury 
seemed almost convinced: 

It must be confessed that times are a trifle dull at present, but it should 
be remembered that it is only about six or eight weeks until the grass will 
start to grow. 

P. S. We have been consoling ourself with this reflection for a week, but 
now that we have reduced it to writing we can’t for the life of us see where 
the consolation comes in. We don’t propose to eat grass, by a darned sight. 


Six weeks later one cannot be so sure that booming was over: 

The “booming” business seems to be over in Kansas and nobody cares to 
renew a boom of any kind; but the people of Kansas never let up on 
business enterprises, and are always keeping an eye on the main chance. 
Every town in Kansas, however small or unimportant, has something on foot 
to benefit the place. Salt wells, gas wells, coal mines, sugar mills, canning 
factories, foundries, creameries, paper mills and many other enterprises and 
industries are being considered and pushed forward. . . . It is this spirit 
of watchfulness and perseverence that keeps Kansas at the head of the 
procession. 

The Banner-Graphic on March 15 was much less restrained in 
its article which opened with a similar condemnation of “wild 
speculation” and then urged the energetic development of “the grand 
and varied natural resources” of the country; gas, paint, salt and 
other substances—even diamonds might turn up. 

To the disaster of drought and depression in western Kansas was 
added the opening of Oklahoma, which drew from the Graphic the 
second-hand, but no less fervent, comment that “Now that we have 
Oklahoma, hell is no longer a necessity.” Kinsley and Edwards 
county sent forty or fifty of its citizens with good references to 
assist in the boom. The Mercury made the claim that there was not 
a farmer in the crowd. Kinsley was well represented in Guthrie, 
Lisbon, and Kingfisher. One lumber dealer loaded his stock in a 
ear and joined the other forty-six lumber yards at Guthrie, while 
Hebron, in addition to editing the Mercury at Kinsley, edited a 
paper at Kingfisher. Although the Kansas boomers in Oklahoma had 
complete schooling in the art, and possessed, absolute confidence in 
their extraordinary talents, they found it quite impossible to make a 
fortune out of nothing, and by the middle of the summer many 
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were returning. They found that even Kinsley offered greater pros- 
pects than Oklahoma. 

During the spring of 1890 several conventions were held through- 
out southwest Kansas in the interest of an immigration bureau,?° 
and in later years there were similar revivals, but all met the 
same fate. Population was moving out, not in. At the peak of the 
boom in 1887 the state census reported Kinsley population at 1,206 
and the county at 4,717. Except for an increase in 1893, the decline 
in inhabitants was continuous until 1897, when the city figures 
were 681 and the county 3,024. The county did not again reach the 
boom numbers of the year 1887 until 1903, and the city of Kinsley 
until 1904. 

In contrast with the boom period the economic history of the 
county in depression is concerned almost solely with agriculture. 
Kinsley, the city, settled back into the obscurity of a country 
village where farmers brought their eggs and butter on Saturdays 
and traded for a few groceries. Its only distinction was the doubt- 
ful one of a county court house with an empty treasury. 

The certainty of the sorghum crop kept the sugar-mill issue 
alive, but not enough capital could be raised to modernize the 
machinery, so the plant operated only as a syrup mill. Kaffir corn 
was relatively new to western Kansas and the papers carried several 
articles during the spring in which its culture was discussed. There 
was no kaffir boom, but gradually the new plant became established 
as a reliable dry-weather forage and seed crop. For some time 
certain live-stock men had taken the initiative in codperating with 
small farmers in horse breeding and in 1889 substantial shipments 
began to eastern points. Probably also part of the horses shipped 
were the better class of horses sacrificed by hard-pressed farmers 
to secure a little cash. These out-shipments of horses continued for 
the next two years. During this season several live-stock men 
entered heavily into the transient cattle business, buying their 
stock in Colorado, Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona for grass fat- 
tening or even finishing in Edwards county. Many of these cattle 
were sold in small lots to farmers, or were handled by farmers on 
shares or a rental basis. In the following years, in addition to this 
type of business, Kinsley became for a time an important distribut- 
ing point for western cattle to be placed in the eastern Kansas blue- 
stem pastures or in the corn-belt feed lots. 

The wheat yield of the county in 1889 was large, but the acreage 
was small, and the corn crop was fair, but the price almost nothing. 


20. Kinsley Banner-Graphic, February 28, March 7, 1890; Mercury, March 8, 1890. 
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There was much talk of burning corn instead of coal. The Edwards 
County Bank in September offered loans to farmers to enable them 
to buy cattle to feed hoping thereby to aid its patrons to realize a 
larger income on the corn. Hay shipments were large during the 
winter and supplemented other sources of income. In the spring an 
attempt was made to interest farmers in raising castor beans, but 
they did not make anyone rich. The good wheat yield of 1889 was 
followed by another in 1890, and Turkey hard winter wheat was 
gaining the ascendancy. Short items in the papers indicate clearly 
the trend: 

The wheat crop of this county this year will relieve a number of farmers 


of quite a large amount of indebtedness and put them on their feet so that 
they can be a little more independent in the future—Graphic, June 27, 1890. 


An immense crop of wheat will be sown this fall, as it is the only thing a 
man can rely on to meet his taxes and interest-—Graphic, July 25, 1890. 

The Mercury reported August 21 that the wheat acreage would at 
least be quadrupled over the last year, and “taking into considera- 
tion the prices that farmers are realizing for their grain this year it 
is by odds the most prosperous of any in the history of the county.” 
Kinsley implement men were well pleased with this development 
because they sold an unusual amount of machinery, especially drills. 

General conditions were not as favorable as these optimistic 
reports indicate. Corn and feed crops were short and before spring 
live stock was reported suffering from the severity of the winter 
and from scarcity of feed. During 1891 dry weather and chinch 
bugs damaged all crops, but the short yields were offset to some 
degree by high prices during August and early September. Later 
in the fall prices of both grain and live stock collapsed. Among the 
newer experiments induced by these conditions was an emphasis on 
irrigation and alfalfa as forms of insurance against complete loss 
of farm income. 

The drift toward wheat and the prolonged depression caused 
absentee landowners to take more aggressive steps to realize some 
income from their unsalable holdings. The years 1892 and 1893 
were especially noteworthy for the amount of sod broken for these 
absentees. The temporary increase in population and the enlarged 
farming operations of 1893 caused a turn in the tide of the horse 
business and heavy importations from the East were recorded. Then 
crop failure stopped the movement and outshipments were resumed 
the following year. 

The time came when even wheat did not produce and again ex- 
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periment was the order of the day. Broom corn had been fairly 
certain as a supplementary money crop, but in 1894 the price was 
abnormally low. Renewed interest was taken in pump irrigation 
and in alfalfa. An attempt was made in 1895 to start hemp culture. 
The cheese factory was revived by Kinsley business men to replace 
the codperative plant of earlier years, but most farmers had disposed 
of their milk cows in order to raise wheat during the wheat boom 
and the milk supply within reasonable distance of this factory was 
insufficient. 

The crop failures of 1894 brought disaster to a large part of 
Kansas, and government relief seemed to be the only way out. The 
legislature acted accordingly. Among the relief measures was one 
authorizing the distribution of seed to farmers in the form of loans 
in the fourth, sixth and seventh congressional districts; one for the 
distribution of coal; and another requiring local officials to make 
fireguards at public expense. By March 8, Edwards county had 
advanced coal to 100 families in amounts ranging from 500 to 800 
pounds, and ninety-nine applications for seed were filed. By a 
perversion of the fireguard law, local officers in western counties 
decided to make fireguards in the spring instead of in August in 
order to get protection, to save moisture and to get money into cir- 
culation among farmers. The first two allegations were probably 
excuses, while the last was the reason. 

The winter wheat crop was reported from South Brown township 
in the Graphic, March 29, 1895, as “wheat dull; twenty-five cents 
per acre asked, no bids, no sales.” Root blight had killed most of 
the wheat. South Brown reported again May 31: “We have no 
wheat that will make twenty bushels to the acre, but we have 
‘scads’ of it that will go twenty acres to the bushel.” The pastures 
by this time were reported dry enough to burn, and the same cor- 
respondent reported further “Weather cold—sand drifting—people 
blue—fruit killed or blown away—hurrah for Kansas.” In July 
he suggested again, with his usual shrewd cynicism, that “If wheat 
should bring $1 per bushel, we suppose the farmers of Edwards 
county will sell every cow, pig and chicken they have, and try to 
get up another overproduction.” 74 

Nature and the price system suceeded, however, in preventing 
both dollar wheat and overproduction. On August 2 the Graphic 
reported that the grasshoppers were stripping the leaves from the 
trees. Two weeks later, the smut damage to corn was estimated 


21. Graphic, July 12, 1895. 
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at one-third. As late as September 27 the local items reported “No 
wheat sown yet, and but little preparation made in that direction, 
owing to dry weather,” but October 11 the Lewis items recorded 
rains that put the ground in fine condition, while South Brown com- 
mented that “This cool, dry weather is hard on flies, grasshoppers, 
chintz bugs, Republicans and other pests.” Yields for the season 
were reported at the same time as two bushels per acre for wheat 
and mostly about ten for corn. The best market for such corn as 
was raised was the Laird ranch near the east line of the county, 
which paid seventeen cents per bushel for ear corn. During the 
winter of 1895-1896 some outside relief came to this part of Kan- 
sas from the Santa Fé railroad which was engaged in laying new 
steel. Homesteaders came to Kinsley from as far south as Okla- 
homa to earn a little cash by working on the steel gang. 

The year 1896 was similar only in a different manner. Among the 
new crops offered to the farmer was peanuts, but there was little op- 
portunity to make them a money crop. The early summer was dry 
and damaged early corn, but during the remainder of the crop sea- 
son rainfall was favorable. Irrigation plants were idle. The curse of 
the season was of different origin. Insects of all kinds appeared in 
appalling numbers. Possibly the extremely dry, hot weather of pre- 
ceding seasons had upset the balance in the insect world by killing off 
certain species that normally preyed upon others. Whatever the ex- 
planation they ate “everything green, except the inhabi- 
tants,” according to the South Brown correspondent. Grasshoppers 
finished what the dry weather left of the early corn as well as the 
peach crop. Whitehead army worms cut off the wheat heads just be- 
fore they matured. Potato bugs ruined the potato crop and disap- 
peared only when there was nothing else left to eat. Red ants dam- 
aged the corn, aided by cut worms and grasshoppers. South Brown 
challenged any township to “show more worms, greater variety, and 
better quality.” In the midst of calamity the South Brown Populist 
cynic pretended to be hopeful that the next season would be “free 
from all kinds of pests” under “McKinley and protection.” The 
wheat that had promised twenty bushels per acre yielded five, and in 
late October the grasshoppers and drought were playing havoc with 
the next year’s crop. Corn yields made about 70 per cent of the ex- 
pected crop. 

Everybody was agreed on at least one thing, that the famed Kan- 
sas “Eyetalian climate” was not performing according to the specifi- 
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cations of the real-estate agents. Instead of man limiting himself to 
the adaptation of his mode of living to the conditions provided by 
nature, he is perennially cursed with the urge to change and to im- 
prove upon nature to make it conform to his wishes by rain-making, 
irrigation and timber growth. Private advisers had been urging 
throughout the decade that farmers irrigate and plant orchards and 
windbreaks. The state government now revised its irrigation law 
and the government was again aiding and abetting man’s conspiracy 
by advertising that forest trees would be furnished free, except 
freight, to all who would apply to the commissioner of forestry at 
Dodge City. Black locust trees predominated in the tree stock of- 
fered, but other varieties included on the list were honey locust, 
white ash, box elder, alianthus and elm.*” 

If Kansas people could have thought of other crops to experiment 
with no doubt they would have given them a trial. At that time the 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations had not developed far 
enough to have accomplished much toward doing this experimental 
work under a system of governmental subsidy. The farmers did 
their own experimenting, for the most part. A decade of drought had 
not resulted in the discovery of any crops that could survive with 
certainty. Cattle, hard winter wheat, sorghum and kaffir corn, while 
not drought proof, had made the best showing, although the verdict 
against the corn tradition, associated naturally with live stock, 
had not been decisive.** 

22. Ibid., November 29, 1895. 

23. An amount of land in cultivation in Edwards county is given in the following table 
compiled from the reports of the State Board of Agriculture. As the figures given there 


include prairie grass under fence it has been necessary to adjust the printed figures to deter- 
mine the number of acres under the plow. 


Year Acres Acres 

1883 54,172 

Diiikasecssesseeanene © . gj.  —Eecouccesencoecss 62,047 

1885... ...72,908 

1886... ...79,556* (69,556) ? 
1887... . -93 


441 
89,331* [79,331] ? 





_ © There are serious defects in most of these statistics, and some years are clearly out of 
line. The declines in field crops in 1887 and 1890 are possibly too extreme. The figures for 
1894 and 1896 are unquestionably defective. The item most clearly out of line in the 
computations is that of prairie under fence. The figures for the five years most concerned 
are given below: 


Year Acres Year Acres 

Sith sseecseossséen 16,195 Bccaccscececeoons 8,810 [18,810] ? 
Bees ccccceecceccsss 2,887 [12,837] ? Bec evenceoccaseece 80,102 

Bee 6 ccccceccconces 13,759 


It does not seem reasonable that the fluctuation in fasing could be so great from year 
to year, otherwise the farmers must have spent most of their time tearing down and re- 
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Bank failures, tax delinquency, tax evasion, tax deeds, mort- 
gages, stay laws and redemption laws were painful subjects, but 
were the intimate and persistent companions of Edwards county 
people during this dry decade. The historian is more fortunate 
than they, inasmuch as he can exclude such subject matter alto- 
gether from his narrative or limit the space allotted it for his par- 
ticular purpose. Both defensive devises are resorted to here. The 
first bank failure was that of the Edwards County Bank in October, 
1890, followed by the Exchange Bank in 1893. The Graphic, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1894, carried the announcement of the dissolution of the 
First National Bank and its reorganization as a state bank with a 
reduced capital. The reasons for this action were set forth in a 
short statement which is highly significant to the historian of the 
national banking system: 

We have taken this step because the limited amount of banking business 
in this section does not pay the expenses incident to the National system 
and leave us a reasonable interest on the amount of capital required by law 
to be invested in order to retain a national charter. 

The personal property valuations in Edwards county for pur- 
poses of taxation in 1883, before the boom, totaled $112,844. This 
item rose to $309,551 in 1886 and then decreased to a low of $32,307 
in 1896. In Wayne township at one time only three persons paid 


building fences. The figures in brackets are suggested as being more nearly in accordance 
with conditions as reflected in the press. ' 

The changes in the field-crop program in Edwards county by decades is tabulated below, 
in the average acreage per farm: 


Year Corn, acres. Oats, acres. Winter wheat, acres. 
BERS. cocccccccsccccccocccouce 16.5 7.22 4 

BEBE cccccccccccocccccccsece 40.6 16.4 97.8 

BIOS ceccccccccsescccccesess 45.2 6.5 145.0 


The above table gives some indication of the increase in acreage per farm under the plow 
for the decade, as well as the shift to wheat as the principal crop. : 
The average yields of corn, oats and wheat for the county is given in the table below: 


Winter 
Year. Corn, bushels Oats, bushels wheat, bushels. 
WTTTITITITITT TT TTT Te 32 35 20 
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a personal property tax, and they were merchants. Land valuations 
in 1884 amounted to $341,602, reaching $553,869 in 1887 and rising 
continuously thereafter because of the patenting of homesteads 
and tree claims entered during the settlement period of the middle 
eighties. The average valuation per acre offers no guidance be- 
cause it fluctuated narrowly between the limits of $2.01 and $2.33 
for nearly a decade. The total valuation of city lots was $62,400 
in 1884, reached $251,746 in 1888, and declined to $135,922 in 1900. 
Railroad valuations were increased through the decade. There is 
more in the tax figures, however, than appears on the surface, be- 
cause abnormally low valuations on personal property and on farm 
improvements tended to reduce the relative share of tax burden of 
the resident farmer, shifting it to the unimproved nonresident owned 
land and to the railroads. 

The record of tax delinquency after the boom seems appalling at 
first sight, and while it was serious for the community, an analysis 
tends to dissipate some of the gloom. The publication list of tax-de- 
linquent land in 1889 occupied twenty columns in the local paper, 
fifteen of which were Kinsley and two Wendell city lots. Farm land 
listings made somewhat over four columns, but part of them were 
small tracts adjacent to Kinsley, which had been subdivided for pro- 
motion purposes. In 1890 the list occupied seventeen columns, 
twelve and a half of which were Kinsley lots. In 1891 it was an 
eight-column story, in 1892 eleven, 1893 eight, 1894 thirteen, 1895 
twelve, and 1896 ten and one-half. The list of agricultural lands 
fell to a little over two columns in 1892 and 1893, rising to six in 
1895, and falling to four and one-half in 1896. So far as tax delin- 
quency reflected hard times, the city of Kinsley suffered more 
seriously than the rural districts from the immediate collapse of the 
boom. The farmers’ ability to pay did not hit bottom until the 
middle nineties.2*> Some specially favored city lot owners had re- 
ceived partial relief by going to the state legislature for special 
dispensations removing parts of their additions from the city limits 
and freeing them from the burden of the city taxes necessary to pay 
Kinsley’s boom debts. Others had secured relief by selling the im- 
provements off their lots, and many north-side farms benefited 
thereby. South-side farmers obtained cheap buildings in a similar 


24. The data for 1896 omits thirty-nine columns of Ohio City tracts which were the 
ruins of a wildcat promotion scheme originating in Ohio during the nineties. 

25. By way of affording some standard of comparison, similar lists in 1934 occupied seven- 
teen columns, four and two-thirds of which were agricultural land, and about half of the 
remainder were Kinsley city lots. 
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manner from Kinsley’s boom rivals, the Belpre community drawing 
from Larned and Lewis and vicinity from Greensburg.** 

Tax delinquency for three years, if not removed by payment of 
back taxes and charges, resulted in a transfer of title by tax deed. 
The final test, therefore, of the seriousness of nonpayment of taxes 
previously reviewed is indicated by this final disposal of the land. 
The first large lot of tax-deed transfers was advertised in April, 1892, 
for taxes of 1888 delinquent after June 30, 1889. Something 
less than half of the land sold for taxes in September, 1889, had 
been redeemed, leaving a total of twelve columns advertised for tax- 
deed transfer in April, 1892. Kinsley city lots made up ten, Wendell 
one, and agricultural lands one column. In 1893 the total was over 
fourteen columns and in 1894 twelve and a half, but in 1895 the list 
dropped to five and one-half, and in 1896 to four. In 1894 and 1895 
agricultural lands occupied about one column, and in 1896 one and 
one-half. 

The loss of land by individuals for nonpayment of taxes is only 
one side of the problem. From the standpoint of government finance 
it was almost equally disastrous. The breakdown in the tax system 
left the county without adequate funds for several years. It was 
1893 before the treasurer was able to take up the unpaid warrants 
issued in 1888, and it required several years more before the county 
was on a cash basis. 

The mortgage question is too complicated to be treated adequately 
except as a separate study. Mortgage loans were of various kinds, 
certain ones bearing directly on the community, while others only 
indirectly became local problems. The resident-farmer debtor was 
the leading case under the first head. The local creditor was not 
an important factor, because there had been few men with capital 
to loan. Leaving the resident farmer who was improving his home- 
stead out of the question for the moment, a large part of the 
mortgage loans were speculative. Many homesteaders or tree-claim 
holders had been purely speculators or farmers who were easily 
discouraged. Many of these had borrowed to the limit to prove up, 
and then deserted with the proceeds leaving the creditor to foreclose. 
Many other speculators bought at high valuations making only a 
small down payment. Their mortgages were quickly foreclosed. 
Many Easterners had bought land as an investment, only to suffer a 
collapse in its value. Just how many of each type there were, it is 
impossible to know, and for that reason a wholly satisfactory treat- 


26. Kinsley Graphic, December 21, 1894, and several issues during the following weeks. 
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ment of this topic is impossible. Nevertheless the agricultural land 
holders of these types were nonresidents, they were reluctant to 
liquidate their holdings at distress prices, and hoped, of course, that 
prosperity would soon return. The resident farmers struggled to 
hold their farms against nonresident creditors, advocating stay 
laws or redemption laws, and secured the latter allowing an eighteen- 
months redemption period. The issue between resident and non- 
resident was acute. The resident pastured nonresident land or cut 
hay from it, and shifted as much of the tax burden as possible to his 
shoulders. The nonresident refused to expend money for improve- 
ments, or to plow fireguards, and the lack of fire protection resulted 
frequently in the partial or even complete loss of many farmers’ 
homes, crops and live stock. 

In 1896 the newspapers record that Easterners were beginning to 
sell out, the prices ranging from $250 to $750 per quarter.** This 
was the beginning of the end, the liquidation running its course dur- 
ing the next five or six years. They were taking whatever they could 
get—that is, when the question is viewed from the standpoint of the 
nonresident. Buyers were giving what the land seemed to be worth 
or what they could afford to pay. The rebuilding of the community 
was scarcely possible except it be done on the foundation of a 
capitalization of land at its current income value. It was a bitter 
process for all concerned, but this phase of the liquidation of the 
boom marks one of the turning points toward the recovery of the 
next decade. This process incidentally contributed in part also to 
the general increase in the size of farm units to a point where they 
would more nearly sustain a farm family. 


27. Ibid., June 26, 1896. 







































Recent Additions to the Library 
Compiled by Heten M. McFaruanp, Librarian 


N ORDER that members of the Kansas State Historical Society 

and others interested in historical study may know the class of 

books we are receiving, a list is printed annually of the books 
accessioned in our specialized fields. 

These books come to us from three sources, purchase, gift and 
exchange, and fall into the following classes: books by Kansans 
and about Kansas; books on the West, including explorations, over- 
land journeys and personal narratives; genealogy and local history; 
and books on the Indians of North America, United States history 
and biography. 

We receive regularly the publications of many historical societies 
by exchange, and subscribe to other historical and genealogical pub- 
lications which are needed in reference work. 

The following is a partial list of books which were added to the 
library from October 1, 1933, to October 1, 1934. Government and 
state official publications and some books of a general nature are 
not included. The total number of books accessioned appears in 
the report of the secretary in the February issue of the Quarterly. 


KANSAS 


Asrenn, Capitol Removal Convention Committee [Circular Letter]. 188—. 

AMERICAN Lecion, Kansas Department, Goodland Post No. 117, February 16, 
1934, Thirteenth Annual Founders’ Day Banquet With History of Sherman 
County in the World War and Review of Goodland Post No. 117, American 
Legion. (Goodland, Daily News Print] 1934. 

The Atchison County Teacher, vols. 1, 2. Garnett, May, 1891-June, 1893. 

Batpwin, Mrs. Sara A. (MvuLLIN), AND Rosert Morton Batpwin, eds., JIlus- 
triana, Kansas; Biographical Sketches of Kansas Men and Women of 
Achievement . . . Hebron, Neb., Illustriana Incorporated, 1933. 


BarRTHOLOMEW, Extam, Handbook of the North American Uridinales. 2d ed. 
Morland, Kan., A. R. Spurrier [pref. 1933]. 


Beats, Carteton, The Crime of Cuba. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany [c1933]. 

Becker, Epna, Hugh and Denis; Twelve Tales of Two Boys of the Middle 
Ages. Caldwell, Idaho, The Caxton Printers, 1934. 

Bectey, Joun, The Western Missionary Priest. No impr. 


BoisaitBert, Epmunp, The Golden Battle; or the Story of Ephraim Benezet 
of Kansas. New York, D. D. Merrill Company, 1892. 
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Bo.uic, Ricuarp Josepu, History of Catholic Education in Kansas, 1836-1982. 
Washington, D. C., Catholic University of America, 1933. 

Bowes, Exrau, Jn a Sod-House. (Emporia, author, cl1897.] 

CaLuison, Joun J., Bill Jones of Paradise Valley, Oklahoma; His Life and 
Adventures for Over Forty Years in the Great Southwest . . . [Chicago, 
M. A. Donohue & Company, c1914.] 

Carteret, JouN Dunwoe, A Fortune Hunter: or, The Old Stone Corral. A 
Tale of the Santa Fé Trail. Cincinnati, Printed for the author, 1888. 

CLENDENIN, Mrs. Anaeta (Aaron), Altar and Sanctuary, an Exposition of the 
Ezxternals of the Mass. Wichita, Catholic Action Committee of Women, 
c1932. (The Catholic Action Series of Study Club Textbooks, vol. 1, No.1.) 

Cotaw, Josuvua A., The Beacon Light ; or, Illuminated Odd Fellowship. 7th ed. 
Cherryvale, J. A. Colaw, 1914. 

Coituins, Dennis, The Indians’ Last Fight; or, The Dull Knife Raid. (Girard, 
Press of the Appeal to Reason] n.d. 

Craven, THomas, Modern Art; the Men, the Movements, the Meaning. New 
York, Simon and Schuster, 1934. 

Crawrorp, Netson AntRIM, Cats, Holy and Profane. (Reprinted from The 
Psychoanalytic Review, vol. 21, No. 2, April, 1934.) 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN RevotutTion, Newton Chapier, Year Book, 1934- 
1935. No impr. 

Duton, Joun Forrest, comp., Pacific Railroad Laws, Including Charters and 
Acts of Congress, Relating to or Affecting the Union Pacific Railroad, the 
Kansas Pacific Railway, the Denver Pacific Railroad, the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad, and the Texas & Pacific Railroad. 
[New York] Printed for the Union Pacific Railway Company [E. C. Miles, 
Publisher and Printer], 1890. 

Dovaias, STEPHEN ARNOLD, Speech in the Senate of the United States, Feb- 


ruary 23, 1859 . . .°In Opposition to the Passage of a Code of Laws by 
Congress to Protect Slavery in the Territories . . . Washington, Lemuel 
Towers, 1859. 


Epwarps, Joun A., In the Western Tongue. Wichita, McCormick-Armstrong 
Press [c1920]. 

Exvitsworth & Paciric Ramroap, Some Facts and Information as to the Routes 
of the Ellsworth & Pacific Railroad, and the Country Through Which It 
Would Pass; Together With a Review of Reports and Surveys Made of the 
Region West of Kansas; Also, a Memorial to the Congress of United States 
by the Citizens of Ellsworth, Kansas, in Relation to a Change of Route of 
the Union Pacific R. R., E. D. Leavenworth, Bulletin Office [1868]. 

Fettow, Henry Corrin, Maumewa; an Indian Lyric of the Ozarks. (Wichita, 
Tilma Printing Company, c1930.] 

——., Odes of Brotherhood. Wichita [c1923]. 

Ferzer, Hutpa, Poems. Independence, Author, 1907. 

Fieatns, J. D., The Bison of the Western Area of the Mississippi Basin. (Pro- 
ceedings of the Colorado Museum of Natural History, vol. 12, No. 4.) 
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Fisu, Wiis Atrrep, Rambling Rhymes. Cawker City, Cawker City Ledger, 
c1932. 

Fo.cer, ANTHONY, AND Roy H. Hatz, Development of the Oil and Gas Re- 
sources of Kansas in 1928, 1929. Part 2, . . . in 1980. Topeka, Kan- 
sas State Printing Plant, 1933. (State Geological Survey of Kansas, Mineral 
Resources Circular 2.) 

ForsytH, Grorce ALExANpDER, The Story of the Soldier. New York, D. Apple- 
ton & Company, 1900. 

Gacuiarpo, Domenico, The Kansas Industrial Welfare Act. (University of 
Kansas, Studies in Business, No. 16.) 

, Labor Legislation in Kansas. Private edition distributed by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries. Reprinted from Studies in Business, No. 14, 
May, 1931. 

Gann, Mrs. Dotty (Curtis), Dolly Gann’s Book. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1933. 

Garpen Crry Inpusta1mt Cius, Garden City and Finney County, Kansas. 
N.p., September, 1907. 

Gates, Franx Cares, Wild Flowers in Kansas. Topeka, Kansas State Printing 
Plant, 1933. (Report of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture for the 
Quarter Ending December, 1932, No. 204.) 

[Gomer T. Davies] A Golden Mile, 1883-1933. Concordia, The Kansan, 1933. 

Guttp, Freperick How.anp, AND Ciype A. Snmer, Legislative Procedure in 
Kansas. Lawrence, University of Kansas, Bureau of Governmental Research 
and Service, 1930. 

GunkeL, Hermann, The Legends of Genesis . . . translated by W. H. 
Carruth. Chicago, Open Court Publishing Company, 1901. 

Guyer, Utyssss S., Centenary of John James Ingalls. Speech in the House of 
Representatives January 29, 1934. [Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1934.] 

Harpy, Ep, A Pioneer’s Recollections of Ottawa County. No impr. 

Harvey, Frep, Wichita. Wichita, Author, 1914. 

Herr, Horace D., Harvey Vonore; or, The Making of a Minister, a Story of 
Old Lecompton and Early Kansas. [Fort Myers, Fla., Geddes Printing 
Company, c1934.] 

Heywoop, Sretta May, ann Lucite Ossorn Rust, Planning and Equipping 
Home Economics Rooms in Kansas High Schools. Topeka, Kansas State 
Printing Plant, 1930. 

Hinxiz, THomas Cuark, Silver, the Story of a Wild Horse. New York, 
William Morrow & Company, 1934. 

Hotcoms, KENNETH Morton, Pioneers, Temporal and Spiritual. Wichita 
[Printed for the author by Franklin Printery], 1934. 

Horner, Harris, Business Exposition; Outlines, Problems, Quiz, Drill. N.p., 
c1924. 

, Business Rhetoric; Quiz, Outlines, Problems, Drill to Supplement Any 

Textbook. N.p. (Carson Press, cl921]. 
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——, Have You Done Your Part? [Denver, Smith-Brooks Press] n. d. 

, The Modern Business Letter; Quiz, Outlines, Problems to Supple- 

ment Any Textbook. Rev. ed., n. p. [c1921]. 

, A Rocky Mountain Feud. Boston, C. M. Clark Publishing Company 

{cl1910]. 

, “Some Reasons for Our Choice.” [El Dorado, 1886.] 

——., Thoughts Adrift. Boston, Richard G. Badger, 1902. 

, A Word to Women. [Denver, The Union Printing and Publishing 
Company] n.d. 

Hype, Georce E., The Pawnee Indians, Part One, 1500-1680. Denver, John 
Van Male, 1934. (The Old West Series, No. 4.) 

JAMES, JoHN Towner, The Benders in Kansas. Wichita, The Kan-Okla 
Publishing Company [c1913]. 

Jounson, Keitu W., The Survival of the West. (University of Kansas, Hattie 
Elizabeth Lewis Memorial, No. 14.) 

JorpaN, Davi Starr, AND VERNON L. Ketiocc, Animal Life, a First Book of 
Zoélogy. New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1901. 

Justin, Marcaret M., anp Lucite Osporn Rust, Problems in Home Living. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company [c1929]. 

Justin, Marcaret M., Lucite Osporn Rust, anp Giapys Eten Vat, Foods, 
an Introductory College Course. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company 
[c1933]. 

Kansas, College of Agriculture and Applied Science, Department of Industrial 
Journalism and Printing, Two Arts, Poetry and Printing. Manhattan, Kan- 
sas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, 1934. 

Kansas, Supreme Court, Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the 
Supreme Court of the State of Kansas. Vols. 134-136. Topeka, Kansas 
State Printing Plant, 1932-1933. 

[Kansas Crry Bar Association], A Tribute to Judge John Calvin Pollock by 
the Bench and Bar. Kansas City, Mo. [Brown-White Company], 1931. 
Kansas Epucators Cius, The Kansas Educator, Year Book, February 1, 1934. 

Mimeographed. 














Kansas Lire Insurance Company, Topeka, Manual of Kansas Laws. [1931.] 

Kansas State Muri, Fifth district, General Order No. 4, Council Grove, 
May 1, 1864. 

Krvear, H. Epaar, New Hypothesis of Important Ether Phenomena. [Topeka 
c1921.] 

, The Omniscient and Life. Topeka, Cavanaugh Printing Company 





[c1926]. 

Kino, Caries, Starlight Ranch and Other Stories of Army Life on the 
Frontier. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1891. 

Kistier, JoHn J., The Installation and Operation of a Cost-Finding System 
for Printers. Lawrence, University of Kansas, Department of Journalism, 
1934. 
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LawRENcE, PuymMourH CoNnGrecATIONAL CuurRcH, The Nineteen Twenty Year 
Book, Containing the By-laws of Plymouth Church; the Pastor's Annual 
Summary for 1919; the Roll of Members, April, 1920. No impr. 

LAWRENCE, YounG Men’s Socian Cuus, A Pure and Simple History of the 
Rise and Progress of the Young Men’s Social Club of Lawrence, Kansas 

. Lawrence, W. I. Hoadley, 1882. 

LeaveNWorTH, Lawrence & GatvesTon Ramroap Company, Report of the 
Directors; Presented to the Stockholders at the Annual Meeting June 6, 
1871. Chicago, Rounds & Kane, 1871. 

LoutHan, Mrs. Hattie (Horner), see Horner, Hattie. 

McCormick, Catvin, The Memoir of Miss Eliza McCoy. Dallas, Tex., 
Author, 1892. 

McCoy, Isaac, Periodical Account of Baptist Missions Within the Indian 
Territory, for the Year Ending December 31, 1836. [Shawanoe Baptist Mis- 
sion, Indian territory, 1837.] 

McDernmort, Georce T., Three Addresses Delivered by Judge George T. Mc- 
Dermot: and Compiled by the Wichita City Library, 1933. Typed. 

McDowe.t, Mrs. Luui Grumanp, Stories I Told Louise. Topeka, The 
Kansas Farmer Company, 1915. 

McEacuron, Duncan Lenprum, Peter McVicar, the “Grand Old Man” of 
Washburn College. (Washburn College Bulletin, vol. 18, No. 5, Oct. 1933.) 

Mappock, Mrs. J. M., Manhattan and the War. Manhattan, n.d. 

MaAxweELL, BertraM Waysurn, The Soviet State; a Study of Bolshevik Rule. 
Topeka, Steves & Wayburn [c1934]. 

Morre.i, Francis JosepH, aND ANGELA A. CLENDENIN, The New and Eternal 
Testament; an Elementary Study of the Mass, Its Early History and 
Disciplinary Canons. Wichita, Catholic Action Committee of Women 
(1933]. (The Catholic Action Series of Study Club Textbooks, vol. 1, No. 2.) 

Moss, Rycrorr G., Preliminary Report on Ground Water Resourcés of the 
Shallow Water Basin in Scott and Finney Counties, Kansas. Lawrence, 
University of Kansas, 1933. Mimeographed. (State Geological Survey of 
Kansas, Circular 6.) 

Moupcg, H. U., Regulation of Railroads, Delivered at Reception and Banquet 
Given by the Commercial Club of Topeka, Kansas, April 11, 1911. No impr. 

Nutson, N. P., Origin and Nature of Man as Outlined in the Cosmic Philoso- 
phy. Topeka, n.d. 

Nininoer, H. H., ano J. D. Fiecins, The Excavation of a Meteorite Crater 
Near Haviland, Kiowa County, Kansas. (Proceedings of the Colorado 
Museum of Natural History, vol. 12, No. 3.) 

Nostg, R. C., Our Trip to California. Shelbyville, Ill., Our Best Words, 1890. 

Penninoton, J. E., Recollections. [Typed.] [c1933.] 


PeriaM, JONATHAN, History of the Origin, Aims and Progress of the Farmers’ 
Movement . . . Cincinnati, E. Hannaford & Company, 1874. 

Pererson, Eimer T., Trumpets West. New York, Sears Publishing Company, 

[c1934]. 
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Potx’s Lawrence Crry Directory, 1919. Lawrence, R. L. Polk & Company, 
1919. 

Powe.L,, Curusert, Twenty Years of Kansas City’s Live Stock Trade and 
Traders. [Kansas City, Pearl Printing Company, 1893.] 

QuayLe, Wm1AM A.Frep, In God’s Out-of-Doors. New York, Abingdon Press 
[c1902]. 

RanpboutPH, Vance, From an Ozark Holler; Stories of Ozark Mountain Folks. 
New York, Vanguard Press [c1933]. 

RANDOLPH EvANGELICAL Mission CoveNANT Cuurcu, Siztlieth Anniversary, 
1874-1934. Mimeographed. 

RaNKIN, Epwarp Payson, Jr., The Santa Fé Trail Leads to France; a Narra- 
tive of the Battle Service of the 110th Engineers (85th Division) in the 
Meuse-Argonne Offensive. Kansas City, Mo., Dick Richardson Company 
[{c1933]. 

Reno County Bar, Hutchinson, Kan. In Memoriam, George A. Vandeveer. 
Hutchinson, The Times Company, 1908. 

Ricwarps, Ratpu, Taxed—Tazers and Taxes. [Fort Scott, Kan., November, 
1933.] 

Rozerts, Roy, Freedom of News: An Address Delivered at the University of 
Kansas, May 4, 1984 . . . Lawrence, University of Kansas, Department 
of Journalism, 1934. 

Rogers, Joun R., Looking Forward; or, The Story of an American Farm. 
N.p., Spike Publishing Company, 1898. 

Rumsavuau, Jacos, Reminiscences. [Kansas City, Mo., Franklin Hudson Pub- 
lishing Company] 1910. 

Saint Mary’s Acapemy, Leavenworth, Facets; the Story of the Sisters of 
Charity of Leavenworth and of the Activities of the Diamond Jubilee Year, 
1983-1984. No impr. 

Suarp, WaBaun A. Sewarp, Our Bible, Its Origin and Use. N.p., 1916. 

, “The Pioneer Pottawattamies” ; Burial of an Indian Chief, and Other 
Notes. Reprinted from the Hamburg Reporter, Hamburg, Iowa, 1934. 

Sueipon, Avan, pub., National Republican Rally Rhymes. El Dorado, Wal- 
nut Valley Times Print, 1892. 

SHevpon, Cuartes Monroe, Edward Blake, College Student. Chicago, Ad- 
vance Publishing Company, 1900. 

Smiru, Freverick Dumont, Washington and the Constitution. Chicago, 
American Bar Association [1932]. 

Sprincrietp Group or Fire Insurance Companies, [Biography of William H. 
Lininger]. (Reprint from Hobbies, November, 1933.) 

Strum, Ewrna, pub., Souvenir of Hutchinson, Kansas. [Hutchinson] Ewing 
Stumm, 1893. 

Tempuin, Ouin, Lest We Forget; a Plea for Adequate Memonalization of Our 
Kansas Pioneers. Read before the Annual Dinner of the Minnesota Kansas 
Day Club, January 29, 1934. (From Graduate Magazine, February, 1934.) 

TmeHMan, Mrs. Zog A., Outlaw Days; a True History of Early-Day Okla- 
homa Characters. [Oklahoma City] Harlow Publishing Company, 1926. 
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Torexa, Aupiror, Annual Report of City Auditor of City of Topeka for the 
Year Ending December 31, 19388. No. impr. 

Torexa, NationaL Bank, Anniversary, 1868-1928, National Bank of Topeka. 
No impr. 

Topeka Press Cuius, Frank Pitts MacLennan, March 1, 18565-November 18, 
1983. Topeka Press Club, 1934. 

Town.ey, CHARLES VALENTINE, Other Days. Olathe, Johnson County Demo- 
crat, 1930. 

(Unrrep Spanish War Vererans, Department of Kansas], Roster of 22d 
Kansas Volunteer Infantry, 1984. (Topeka, Kansas State Printing Plant, 
1934.] 

VestaL, STANLEY, Warpath; the True Story of the Fighting Sioux Told in a 
Biography of Chief White Bull. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934. 

Watpo, J. Curtis, pub., Illustrated Missouri Pacific Gazetteer . . . New 
Orleans, Southern Publishing & Photo-Engraving House, 1882. 

Warp, May Wuuiams, Leaves; 24 Poems With Mention of Trees by Living 
Kansas Poets. No impr. 

Warren, Mrs. EvteN Mortan, White Rock Historical Sketches. (Reprinted 
from the Superior Express, Superior, Neb., 1933.) 

Wetman, Pavt I., Death on the Prairie; The Thirty Years’ Struggle for the 
Western Plains. New York, Macmillan Company, 1934. 

Wetts, Cuartes Knox Pox, Life and Adventures of Polk Wells, the Notor- 
ous Outlaw . . . written by himself. [Halls, Mo., G. A. Warnica, pref., 
1907.] 

Weis, Witt1AM Morris, The Deserts’ Hidden Wealth; the Life Story of a 
Man of the American People: Kansas, From Desert to World-Granary. 
{Los Angeles, c1934.] 

Wurrs, Witu1am ALLEN, Fifty Years Before and After; an Address Given at 
the Sizty-second Annual Commencement of the University of Kansas, June 
11, 1984. No. impr. 

Wichita City Directory, 1891, 1896, 1913, 1914, 1918, 1923, 1924. 7 vols. Pub- 
lisher varies. 

Wuson, Joux Epwarp, Soul Salutes. N.p., 1928. 

Wuson, JosepuH, John Davis, the People’s Candidate for Congress in the 
Fifth District. (Marysville, The People’s Advocate] n.d. 

Winrop, Geratp Burton, Christ Within. New York, Fleming H. Revell 
Company [c1932]. 

, Science, Christ and the Bible. Chicago, Fleming H. Revell Company 

{c1929]. 

, Three Modern Evils. Wichita, Defender Publishers [c1932]. 

Woman’s CurisTiAn TEMPERANCE Union, Burlingame, The Itinerant’s Daugh- 
ter, a Temperance Story. Burlingame, 1908. 








Woman’s Reuier Corps, Department of Kansas, History of the Department of 
Kansas Woman’s Relief Corps, Auxiliery to the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, 1884-1934. [Buffalo Blade, 1934.] 
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THE WEST 


Auten, Witu1aM Atonzo, Adventures With Indians and Game; or, Twenty 
Years in the Rocky Mountains. Chicago, A. W. Bowen & Company. 1903. 

Armes, Georce A., Ups and Downs of an Army Officer. Washington, 1900. 

Beut, James G., A Log of the Tezxas-California Cattle Trail, 1854. [Austin, 
Tex., c1932.] Reprinted from the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 1932. 

Bennett, James, Overland Journey to California; Journal of James Bennett 
Whose Party Left New Harmony in 1850 and Crossed the Plains and 
Mountains Until the Golden West Was Reached. New Harmony, Ind., 
Times Print, 1906. 

Briccs, Luoyp Vernon, Arizona and New Merzico, 1882; California, 1886; 
Mezico, 1891. Boston, Privately Printed, 1932. 

, California and the West, 1881, and Later. [Boston.] Privately 
Printed [Wright & Potter Printing Company], 1931. 

Brurrey, Georce A., Eighty-one Years in the West. Butte, Mont., Butte 
Miner Company, 1925. 

CarTwricut, Davi W., Natural History of Western Wild Animals and Guide 
for Hunters, Trappers, and Sportsmen . . . Also, Narratives of Personal 
Adventure. 2d ed. Written by Mary F. Bailey. Toledo, Ohio, Blade 
Printing and Paper Company, 1875. 

Crorutt, Georce A., Crofutt’s New Overland Tourist and Pacific Coast Guide 

Omaha, The Overland Publishing Company, 1882. 

DISTURNELL, JoHN, pub., The Western Traveler; Embracing the Canal and 
Railroad Routes from Albany and Troy, to Buffalo and Niagara Falls. Also, 
the Steamboat Roule from Buffalo to Detroit and Chicago. New York, J. 
Disturnell, 1844. 

E.uison, Rosert Spurrier, Fort Bridger, Wyoming; a Brief History, Com- 
prising Jim Bridger’s Old Trading Post, Fort Bridger Becomes an Army 
Post, Fort Bridger as a Frontier Army Post. Casper, Wyo., Historical 
Landmarks Commission of Wyoming, 1931. 





FEATHERSTONHAUGH, Georce WiiuiaMs, Excursion Through the Slave States, 
From Washington on the Potomac to the Frontier of Mezico; With 
Sketches of Popular Manners and Geological Notices. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1844. 

ForeMAN, GRANT, Advancing the Frontier. Norman, University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1933. 

Foster, Joun Weis, The Mississippi Valley: Its Physical Geography, In- 
cluding Sketches of the Topography, Botany, Climate, Geology, and Mineral 
Resources; and of the Progress of Development in Population and Material 
Wealth, Chicago, 8. C. Griggs and Company, 1869. 

Fuuton, Wmu1aM Suirtey, Archeological Notes on Texas Canyon, Arizona. 
New York, Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 1934. 

Gates, Cuartes M., ed., Five Fur Traders of the Northwest; Being the Narra- 
tive of Peter Pond and the Diaries of John MacDonell, Archibald N. Mc- 
Leod, Hugh Faries, and Thomas Connor. [Minneapolis] University of 
Minnesota Press, 1933. 
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Gutmor, Frances, anv Louisa Wape Weruerit, Traders to the Navajos; 
the Story of the Wetherills of Kayenta. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1934. 

GreensurG, Dan W., Sixty Years, a Brief Review. The Cattle Industry in 
Wyoming; Its Organization and Present Status and Data Concerning the 
Wyoming Stock Growers Association. 1st ed. Wyoming, Wyoming Stock 
Growers Association, 1932. 

Hau, James, The Romance of Western History; or, Sketches of History, Life, 
and Manners in the West. Cincinnati, Applegate & Company, 1857. 

Hosmer, J. ALLEN, A Trip to the States in 1865. (State University of Montana, 
Sources of Northwest History, No. 17.) 

Hu.sert, ArcHer Butier, ed., Where Rolls the Oregon; Prophet and Pessimist 
Look Northwest. [Colorado Springs.] The Stewart Commission of Colo- 
rado College; [Denver] Denver Public Library [1933]. (Overland to the 
Pacific, vol. 3.) 

Humpurey, Sera K., Following the Prairie Frontier. [Minneapolis] Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press [c1931]. 

Hunter, Georce, Reminiscences of an Old Timer; A Recital of the Actual 
Events, Incidents, Trials, Hardships, Vicissitudes, Adventures, Perils, and 
Escapes of a Pioneer, Hunter, Miner and Scout of the Pacific Northwest 

San Francisco, H. 8. Crocker and Company, 1887. 

Ickes, Mrs. ANNA (WitmMartTH), Mesa Land; the History and Romance of the 
American Southwest. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company [c1933]. 

Jounson, M. L., True History of the Struggles With Hostile Indians on the 
Frontier of Texas in the Early Days. [Dallas, Tex., 1923.] 

Kino, Mrs. Joun H., Wau-Bun; the “Early Day” in the Northwest. New 
York, Derby & Jackson, 1856. 

Lanororp, NATHANIEL Pirt, Diary of the Washburn Expedition to the Yellow- 
stone and Firehole Rivers in the Year 1870. St. Paul, J. E. Haynes [c1905]. 

Mason, Ricuarp Les, Narrative of Richard Lee Mason in the Pioneer West, 
1819. New York, Printed for Charles F. Heartman [1915]. 

Muus, Anson, My Story. Washington, Press of Byron S. Adams, 1918. 

Moopy, Dan W., The Life of a Rover, 1865 to 1926, Known in Early Western 
Life as Dan Moody, the Indian Scout . . . [D. W. Moody, c1926.] 

Morris, ANN AxTELL, Digging in the Southwest. Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
Day, Doran & Company, 1933. 

MunsELL, Marton Esenezer, Flying Sparks as Told by a Pullman Conductor. 
Kansas City, Mo., Tiernan-Dart Printing Company, 1914. 

Nelson’s Pictorial Guide-Books. Salt Lake City, With a Sketch of the Route 
of the Union and Central Railroads, From Omaha to Salt Lake City, and 
From Ogden to San Francisco. New York, T. Nelson and Sons, n.d. 

Peck, Jonn Mason, Forty Years of Pioneer Life, Memoir of John Mason 
Peck, D. D. Edited From His Journals and Correspondence. Philadelphia, 
American Baptist Publication Society [1864]. 

Piatt, Warp, The Frontier. New York, Missionary Education Movement of 

the United States and Canada, 1911. 
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REMINGTON, Freperic, Pony Tracks. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1895. 

Ricuarpson, Rupert Norvau, The Comanche Barrier to South Plains Settle- 
ment; a Century and a Half of Savage Resistance to the Advancing White 
Frontier. Glendale, Calif., Arthur H. Clark Company, 1933. 

, AND Cart Coxe Ruster, The Greater Southwest. Glendale, Calif., 
Arthur H. Clark, 1934. 

Russe.i, Cart P., A Concise History of Scientists and Scientific Investigations 
in Yellowstone Park, With a Bibliography of the Results of Research and 
Travel in the Park Area. No impr. 





SKINNER, Constance Linpsay, Beaver Kings and Cabins. New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1933. 

Sruart, GrRanvitte, Montana As It Is. (State University of Montana, Sources 
of Northwest History, No. 16.) 

Taytor, JosepH Henry, Kaleidoscopic Lives; a Companion Book to Frontier 
and Indian Life. 2d ed. Washburn, N. D., Printed and published by the 
author, 1902. 

Tuorp, Josepu, Early Days in the West; Along the Missouri One Hundred 
Years Ago. [Liberty, Mo., Irving Gilmer, 1924.] 

VaucHN, Rosert, Then and Now; or, Thirty-six Years in the Rockies: Per- 
sonal Reminiscences of Some of the First Pioneers of the State of Montana; 


Indians and Indian Wars . . . Minneapolis, Tribune Printing Company, 
1900. 
Vuutacra, GASPAR Perez pe, History of New Mezico .. . Translated by 


Gilberto Espinosa. Los Angeles, Quivira Society, 1933. (Quivira Society 
Publications, vol. 4.) 
Western Land Owner. Washington, D. C., May, 1874-March, 1876, vols. 1, 2. 
Wutseg, Ernest AspraM, The Pioneer Miner and the Pack Mule Express. 
San Francisco, California Historical Society, 1931. (California Historical 
Society, Special Publication, No. 5.) 


GENEALOGY AND LOCAL HISTORY 


ApaMs, JAMES TrusLow, The Adams Family. New York, The Literary Guild, 
1930. 

ALLEN, ErHan Putnam, Invalidation of Municipal Ordinances by the Supreme 
Court of Iowa. Iowa City, State Historical Society of Iowa, 1933. (Jowa 
Monograph Series, No. 4.) 

Auten, Wuu1aM, History of Norridgewock [Maine]; Comprising Memorials 
of the Aboriginal Inhabitants and Jesuit Missionaries, Hardships of the 
Pioneers, Biographical Notices of the Early Settlers and Ecclesiastical 
Sketches. Norridgewock, Me., Edward J. Peet, 1849. 

Anprews, CuHartes M., Connecticut and the British Government. Published 
for the Tercentenary Commission of the state of Connecticut by the Yale 
University Press, 1933. 

, The Connecticut Intestacy Law. Published for the Tercentenary Com- 
mission of the state of Connecticut by the Yale University Press, 1933. 
ARCHIBALD, WARREN Seymour, Thomas Hooker. Published for the Tercentenary 

Commission of the state of Connecticut by the Yale University Press, 1933. 
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Bacon, Outver N., History of Natick, From Its First Settlement in 1651 to 
the Present Time; With Notices of the First White Families 
Boston, Damrell & Moore, 1856. 

Bancrort, J. M., comp., Thomas Bancroft and His Descendants. Chart. No 
impr. 

Barstow, Grorcg, History of New Hampshire From Its Discovery in 1614, to 
the Passage of the Toleration Act in 1819. 2d ed. Boston, Little & Brown, 
1853. 

Bartiett, SamMugL Coxicorp, New Hampshire in the American Revolution. 
Concord, Ira C. Evans, 1898. 

BatcHevper, Catvin Repineron, History of the Eastern Diocese. Vol. 1. 
Claremont, N. H., Claremont Manufacturing Company, 1876. 

Benton, Evererr CHamMsBertin, A History of Guildhall, Vermont, 
Waverly, Mass., Author, 1886. 

Bn, Lepyarp, History of Paxton, Massachusetts. Worcester, Mass., Putnam, 
Davis & Company, 1889. 

BrncHaM, Rosert W., Early Buffalo Gunsmiths. Published by Buffalo His- 
torical Society, 1934. 

Biographical and Historical Memoirs of Adams, Clay, Hall and Hamilton 
Counties, Nebraska . Chicago, Goodspeed Publishing Company, 1890. 

Boyer, Mary G., Arizona in Literature; a Collection of the Best Writings of 
Arizona Authors From Early Spanish Days to the Present Time. Glendale, 
Calif., The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1934. 

Brapstreet, Howarp, The Story of the War With the Pequots, Retold. Pub- 
lished for the Tercentenary Commission of the state of Connecticut by the 
Yale University Press, 1933. 

Brices, Luoyp Vernon, History and Genealogy of the Cabot Family 1475-1927. 
Boston, Charles E. Goodspeed & Company, 1927. 

Brown, ApraM ENcuIisH, History of the Town of Bedford, Middlesex County, 
Massachusetis, From Its Earliest Settlement to the Year of Our Lord 1891 

Bedford, Author, 1891. 

Browne, Dav Henry, Raymond, New Hampshire, Fifty Years Ago. Chicago, 
Lakeside Press, 1901. 

Bucxiey, Wmu1am Epwarp, The Hartford Convention. Published for the 
Tercentenary Commission of the state of Connecticut by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1934. 

Butier, Francis Gouup, History of Farmington, Franklin County, Maine, 
From the Earliest Explorations to the Present Time, 1776-1886. Farming- 
ton, Press of Knowlton, McLeary and Company, 1885. 


CapmMus, Wimuu1AM Evcene, Sermon in Memory of Isaac Stevens Metcalf, 
Preached to the First Congregational Church, Elyria, Ohio, March 6, 1898. 
No impr. 

Cary, Henry Grosvenor, The Cary Family in America. Boston, Seth Cooley 
Cary, 1907. 


Cary, Sern Coouey, John Cary, the Plymouth Pilgrim. Boston, Author, 1911. 
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Cup, HamILTon, comp. and pub., Gazetteer and Business Directory of 
Addison County, Vermont, for 1881-82. Syracuse, N. Y., Journal Office, 1882. 

, Gazetteer and Business Directory of Chittenden County, Vermont, 
for 1882-83. Syracuse, N. Y., Journal Office, 1882. 

——, Gazetteer of Grafton County, New Hampshire, 1709-1886. Syracuse, 
N. Y., Syracuse Journal Company, Printers and Binders, 1886. 

Cuiark, Lyman, Civil and Religious History of Andover Center, New Hamp- 
shire. Haverhill, Mass.,C. C. Morse & Son, 1901. 

Coiz, J. R., History of Washington and Kent Counties, Rhode Island 
New York, W. W. Preston & Company, 1889. 

Concorp, New Hampsuire, Concord Town Records 1732-1820. Concord, N. 
H., Republican Press Association, 1894. 

Connecticut, Carters, The Charter of Connecticut, 1662. Published for the 
Tercentenary Commission of the state of Connecticut by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1933. 

Connecticut Historica, Sociery, Annual Report; Reports and Papers Pre- 
sented at the Annual Meeting, May 23, 1983; Also a List of Officers and 
Members and of Donations for the Year. Hartford, Society, 1933. 

, Annual Report .. . May, 1934. Hartford, Society, 1934. 

Conover, CHarLotTe Reeve, Concerning the Forefathers; Being a Memoir, 
With Personal Narrative and Letters of Two Pioneers, Col. Robert Patter- 
son and Col. John Johnston . . . [New York, Winthrop Press, c1902.] 

CopeLanp, ALFRED Mirnorr, History of the Town of Murrayfield, Earlier 
Known as Township No. 9 and Comprising the Present Towns of Chester 
and Huntington, the Northern Part of Montgomery, and the Southeast 
Corner of Middlefield, 1760-1783. Springfield, Mass., Clark W. Bryan & 
Company, 1892. 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN RevotuTion, Lineage Book, vols. 133-138. Wash- 
ington, D. C. [Press of Judd & Detweiler, Incorporated] 1933-1934. 

Demina, Dororny, Settlement of Litchfield County. Published for the Ter- 
centenary Commission of the state of Connecticut by the Yale University 
Press, 1933. 

, The Settlement of the Connecticut Towns. Published for the Tercen- 
tenary Commission of the state of Connecticut by the Yale University 
Press, 1933. 

DutcHer, Georce Matrnew, Connecticut’s Tercentenary; a Retrospect of 
Three Centuries of Self-Goverment and Steady Habits. Published for the 
Tercentenary Commission of the state of Connecticut by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1934. 

, George Washington and Connecticut in War and Peace. Published for 

the Tercentenary Commission of the state of Connecticut by the Yale Uni- 

versity Press, 1933. 

, AnD A. C. Bates], The Fundamental Orders of Connecticut. Published 

for the Tercentenary Commission of the state of Connecticut by the Yale 

University Press, 1934. 
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Emery, Epwin, History of Sanford, Maine, 1661-1900. Compiled, Edited and 
Arranged by His Son, William Morrell Emery. Fall River, Mass., Compiler, 
1901. 

Emery, SaraH ANNA, Reminiscences of a Nonagenarian. Newburyport 
[Mass.], W. H. Huse & Company, 1879. 

Ervine, Henry Woop, The Discoverer of Anaesthesia: Dr. Horace Wells of 
Hartford. Published for the Tercentenary Commission of the state of 
Connecticut by the Yale University Press, 1933. 

, The Hartford Chest. Published for the Tercentenary Commission of 
the state of Connecticut by the Yale University Press, 1934. 

Fisuer, Samuet H., The Litchfield Law School 1775-1833. Published for the 
Tercentenary Commission of the state of Connecticut by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1933. 

FREEMAN, Freperick, History of Cape Cod: the Annals of Barnstable County, 
Including the District of Mashpee. Boston, Printed for the author by G. 
C. Rand & Avery, 1858-1862. 2 vols. 

Frienps, Society or, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, Book Committee, Quaker 
Biographies; a Series of Sketches, Chiefly Biographical, Concerning Mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends Vols. 1 and 5. Philadelphia, Friends 
Book Store, [1909]-1916. 

GerouLp, SamueLt Lanxton, Brief History of the Congregational Church in 
Goffstown, N. H., Being Part of a Sermon Preached July 9, 1876, With a 
Few Later Additions. Bristol, N. H., R. W. Musgrove, 1881. 

Gipson, Lawrence Henry, Connecticut Taxation, 1750-1775. Published for 
the Tercentenary Commission of the state of Connecticut by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1933. 

Hare, Winu1am Tuomas, Early History of Warren County [Tennessee]. Mc- 
Minnville, Tenn., Printed by Standard Printing Company [1930]. 

, History of De Kalb County, Tennessee. Nashville, Tenn., Paul 
Hunter, 1915. 

Handbook of American Genealogy, vol. 2. Chicago, Institute of American 
Genealogy, 1934. 

Hanover, New Hampsuire, The Records of the Town of Hanover, New 
Hampshire, 1761-1818. Hanover, N. H., 1905. 

Hatcuer, Sapire Bacon, A History of Spiceland Academy, 1826 to 1921. Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana Historical Society, 1934. (Indiana Historicat Society 
Publications, vol. 11, No. 2.) 

Haven, A. §., Early History of the Disciples in the Western Reserve, Ohio; 
With Biographical Sketches Cincinnati, Chase & Hall, 1876. 

Hazen, Henry Au.en, Pastors of New Hampshire, Congregational and Pres- 
byterian; a Chronological Table of the Beginning and Ending of Their 
Pastorates. Bristol, N. H., R. W. Musgrove, 1878. 

Hus, Grorce Moraan, History of the Church in Burlington, New Jersey; 

Comprising the Facts and Incidents of Nearly Two Hundred Years 

Trenton, N. J., William S. Sharp, 1876. 
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Historical, Pictorial and Biographical Record of Chariton County, Missouri. 
Salisbury [Mo.], Pictorial and Biographical Publishing Company, 1896. 
History of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, Including Its Early Settlement 


and Progress to the Present Time . . . Chicago, A. Warner & Company, 
1889. 

History of Beaver County, Pennsylvania . . . Philadelphia, A. Warner & 
Company, 1888. 


Hopces, Georce, Holderness; an Account of the Beginnings of a New Hamp- 
shire Town. Boston, Houghton Mifflin and Company, 1907. 

Hoisrook, FranKuin F., anp Livia Appet, Minnesota in the War With Ger- 
many. Vol. 2. Saint Paul, Minnesota Historical Society, 1932. 

Hotman, Mrs. Mary Loverina, Ancestors and Descendants of John Coney of 
Boston, England, and Boston, Massachusetts. (Concord, N. H., The Rum- 
ford Press] 1928. 

Hooxer, Rotanp Matuer, Boundaries of Connecticut. Published for the Ter- 
centenary Commission by the Yale University Press, 1933. 

, The Spanish Ship Case. Published for the Tercentenary Commission 
of the state of Connecticut by the Yale University Press, 1934. 

Hoores, Penrose R., Early Clockmaking in Connecticut. Published for the 
Tercentenary Commission of the state of Connecticut by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1934. 

Hvuavenor Socirery or Soutn Carouina, Transactions No. 38. Charleston, 
8. C., Published by Order of the Society, 1933. 

Hvurp, Duane Hamitton, comp., History of Bristol County, Massachusetts, 
With Biographical Sketches of Many of Its Pioneers and Prominent Men. 
Philadelphia, J. W. Lewis & Company, 1883. 

, History of Essex County, Massachusetts, With Biographical Sketches 

of Many of Its Pioneers and Prominent Men. Philadelphia, J. W. Lewis 

& Company, 1888. 2 vols. 

, History of Norfolk County, Massachusetts, With Biographical Sketches 

of Many of Its Pioneers and Prominent Men. Philadelphia, J. W. Lewis 

& Company, 1884. 

, History of Plymouth County, Massachusetts, With Biographical 
Sketches of Many of Its Pioneers and Prominent Men. Philadelphia, J. W. 
Lewis & Company, 1884. 

Jacopus, DonaLp Lings, comp. and ed., History and Genealogy of the Families 
of Old Fairfield, vol. 2, part 7-8. Edited for the Eunice Dennie Burr chap- 
ter of the Daughters of the American Revolution. [New Haven, Conn., The 
Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Company, 1932.] 

Jacopy, Henry Syivester, The Jacoby Family Genealogy. Lancaster, Pa., 
Lancaster Press, 1930. 

Jameson, Epuramm Orcutt, Biographical Sketches of Prominent Persons, and 
the Genealogical Records of Many Early and Other Families in Medway, 
Mass., 1718-1886. Millis, Mass. [Providence, R. I., J. A. & R. A. Reid, 
Printers] 1886. 
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JoHNson, Frances Haut, Music Vale Seminary, 1835-1876. Published for the 
Tercentenary Commission of the state of Connecticut by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1934. 

JoHNsON, Rospert WINDER, AND LAWRENCE JoHNSON Morais, The Johnson 
Family and Allied Families of Lincolnshire, England; Being the Ancestry 
and Posterity of Lawrence Johnson of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Phila- 
delphia, Dolphin Press, 1934. 

Kauiy, J. Freperick, Early Domestic Architecture of Connecticut. Published 
for the Tercentenary Commission of the state of Connecticut by the Yale 
University Press, 1933. 

Kinessury, Henry D., ed., Illustrated History of Kennebec County, Maine. 
New York, H. W. Blake & Company, 1892. 2 vols. 

Knickersocker, Diepricu, A History of New York From the Beginning of 
the World to the End of the Dutch Dynasty. New York, R. H. Russell, 
1903. 

LaBAREE, Leonarp W., Milford, Connecticut; the Early Development of a 
Town as Shown in Its Land Records. Published for the Tercentenary 
Commission of the state of Connecticut by the Yale University Press, 1933. 

Lancaster County Historica, Sociery, Lancaster, Pa., Index of Personal 
Names Appearing in Volumes XI to XX, Inclusive, of the Proceedings of 
the Lancaster County Historical Society. 1934. 

Lawton, JoHN Juin, The Seamans Family in America as Descended From 
Thomas Seamans of Swansea, Massachusetts, 1687. Syracuse, N. Y., 
Privately Printed, 1933. 

Linoniy, Joun M., The History of the Lindley, Lindsley, Linsley Families in 
America, 1639-1930. Winfield, Iowa [c1930]. 

Louisiana Strate Mussum, New Orleans, Biennial Report of the Board of 
Curators for 1982-1933. New Orleans, 1934. 

McCatium, James, A Brief Sketch of the Settlement and Early History of 
Giles County, Tennessee. [Pulaski, Tenn., The Pulaski Citizen, 1928.] 

McCain, Water StepHen, A History of Putnam County, Tennessee. Cooks- 
ville, Tenn., Quimby Dyer & Company [c1925]. 

Mancuester, Mass., Town Records of Manchester From the Earliest Grants 
of Land, 1636 . . . to 1769 Salem, Mass., Salem Press Publish- 
ing and Printing Company, 1889-1891. 2 vols. 

May, Raupx, Early Portsmouth History. Boston, C. E. Goodspeed & Com- 
pany, 1926. 

Memories of Pater I. 8. Metcalf and the Old Home. No impr. 

MERRILL, JosePH, History of Amesbury, Including the First Seventeen Years 
of Salisbury, to the Separation in 1654; and Merrimac, From Its Incorpo- 
ration in 1876. Haverhill, Mass., Press of Franklin P. Stiles, 1880. 

Mupiesex County Historica, Socrery, Middletown, Conn., Pamphlets, Nos. 
1-6, 21-26. 1904-1933. 

Military History of Medway, Massachusetts, 1745-1885 N.p. [c1886]. 

The Missouri Historical Review. Index, Volumes 1-25, October, 1906-July, 

1981. Columbia, Mo., State Historical Society, 1934. 
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MrrcHe.i, Gites Carrout, There is No Limit: Architecture and Sculpture in 
Kansas City. Kansas City [Mo.], Brown-White Company, 1934. 

MrrcHe.L, Isapet S., Roads and Road-Making in Colonial Connecticut. Pub- 
lished for the Tercentenary Commission of the state of Connecticut by the 
Yale University Press, 1933. 

MircHetL, Mary Hewrrt, The Great Awakening and Other Revivals in the 
Religious Life of Connecticut. Published for the Tercentenary Commission 
of the state of Connecticut by the Yale University Press, 1934. 

Moore, Manet Roserts, Hitchcock Chairs. Published for the Tercentenary 
Commission of the state of Connecticut by the Yale University Press, 1933. 

Morse, Jarvis M., The Rise of Liberalism in Connecticut, 1828-1850. Pub- 
lished for the Tercentenary Commission of the state of Connecticut by the 
Yale University Press, 1933. 

, Under the Constitution of 1818: the First Decade. Published for the 
Tercentenary Commission of the state of Connecticut by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1933. 

Munro, Wiurrrep Haroup, History of Bristol, R. I.; the Story of the Mount 
Hope Lands From the Visit of the Northmen to the Present Time 
Providence, J. A. & R. A. Reid, 1880. 

New ENGLAND Society 1n THE Crry or New York, One Hundred and Twenty- 
Eighth Annual Report, 1933. No impr. 

New Guoucester, Mp., The New Gloucester Centennial, September 7, 1874, 
by T. H. Haskell. Portland, Me., Hoyt, Fogg & Donham, 1875. 

NewMan, Harry Wricut, Anne Arundel Gentry; a Genealogical History of 
Twenty-two Pioneers of Anne Arundel County, Md., and Their Descendants. 
[Baltimore, Lord Baltimore Press] 1933. 

Newport, R. I., Tarnrry Cuurcn, Annals of Trinity Church, Newport, Rhode 
Island, 1698-1821, by George Champlin Mason. Newport, George C. Mason, 
1890. 

, Annals of Trinity Church, Newport, Rhode Island, 1821-1892. Second 
Series. Newport, V. Mott Francis, 1894. 

Newson, J. A., The Life and Practice of the Wild and Modern Indian 
[Oklahoma City, Harlow Publishing Company, c1923.] 

Nye, Georce S., Biographical Sketches and Records of the Ezra Olin Family. 
Chicago, W. B. Conkey Company, 1892. 

Oax, Lynvon, History of Garland, Maine. Dover, Me. Observer Publishing 
Company, c1912. 

Osepa, Luis Tuayer, Genealogy of the Descendants of William Turpin Thayer 
of Bellingham. No impr. 

PaRSHALL, JAMES CuLaRK, The Barker Genealogy: Giving the Names and 
Descendants of Several Ancestors Who Settled in the United States Pre- 
vious to . . . 1776. N.p. (Pref. 1897.] 

Pears, THOMAS, AND Mrs. Saran (PALMER) Pears, New Harmony, an Adven- 
ture in Happiness; Papers of Thomas and Sarah Pears, Edited by Thomas 
Clinton Pears, Jr. Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Society, 1933. 
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Pence, Georce, AND NELLIg CATHERINE ArMSTRONG, Indiana Boundaries, Terri- 
tory, State, and County. Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Bureau, 1933. 
Pertey, Smney, History of Boxford, Essex County, Massachusetts, From the 
Earliest Settlement Known to the Present Time . . . Boxford, Mass., 

Published by the Author, 1880. 

PerswortH ParisH, Vircinia, The Vestry Books of Petsworth Parish, Glouces- 
ter County, Virginia, 1677-1798 . . . Richmond, Division of Purchase 
and Printing, 1933. 

Puutuirs, Vernon §S., Francis Nash of Braintree, Mass., and 480 of His De- 
scendants. Mimeographed. Akron, O., 1932. 

The Piscataqua Evangelical Magazine for January and February, 1806. Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Ward D. Treadwell, 1805. 

PiscaTtaqua Pioneers, Portsmouth, N. H., Piscataqua Pioneers 1623-1775; 
Register of Members and Ancestors. Dover, N. H. [Charles F. White- 
house], 1919. 

Pompey, N. Y., Re-union of the Sons and Daughters of the Old Town of 
Pompey, Held at Pompey Hill, June 29, 1871 . . . Pompey, Published 
by Direction of the Re-union Meeting, 1875. 

Porter, Noau, The New England Meeting House. Published for the Tercen- 
tenary Commission of the state of Connecticut by the Yale University Press, 
1933. 

Portrait and Biographical Record of Clay, Ray, Carroll, Chariton and Linn 
Counties, Missouri . . . Chicago, Chapman Brothers, 1893. 

Rarney, Georce, The Cherokee Strip. Guthrie, Okla., Co-operative Publishing 
Company, 1933. 

RANDALL, Oran Epmunp, History of Chesterfield, Cheshire County, N. H. 
‘ Together With Family Histories and Genealogies. Brattleboro, Vt., 
D. Leonard, Printer, 1882. 

RanpotpH, Marne, Vital Records of Randolph, Maine, to the Year 1892. 
Gardiner, Reporter-Journal Press, 1910. 

Reap, Witu1aM A., Florida Place-Names of Indian Origin and Seminole Per- 
sonal Names. Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1934. 

Roserts, CHartes hwoaps, comp., History of Lehigh County, Pennsylvania, 
and a Genealogical and Biographical Record of Its Families. Allentown, 
Pa., Lehigh Valley Publishing Company, 1914. 3 vols. 

Rocers, Ernest E., Connecticut’s Naval Office at New London During the 
War of the American Revolution . . . New London, Conn., 1933. (The 
New London County Historical Society, Collections, vol. 2.) 

Rosenserry, Lois Krmpatt Matuews, Migrations From Connecticut Prior to 
1800. Published for the Tercentenary Commission of the state of Con- 
necticut by the Yale University Press, 1934. 

Russian Union Church, 110th Anniversary, 1820-1980. No impr. 

SawTe.Le, IrHAMAR Barp, Oration Delivered at the Centennial Celebration in 

Brookline, N. H., September 8, 1869. Fitchburg, Mass., Fitchburg Reveille 

Office, 1869. 
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Scorr, C. S., ed., Genealogical Record of the Descendants of Thomas Scott 
Born 1744, the Record Covering the Entire Period of the History of the 
Family in America. No impr. 

SHamBaucH, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, The Constitution of Iowa. Iowa City 
{State Historical Society of Iowa], 1934. 

Surpton, Cuirrorp K., Biographical Sketches of Those Who Attended Harvard 
College in the Classes of 1690-1700, With Bibliographical and Other Notes. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1933. (Sibley’s Harvard Graduates, 
vol. 4.) 

Smpson, Ricnarp Wricut, History of Old Pendleton District [South Caro- 
lina], With a Genealogy of the Leading Families of the District. [Ander- 
son, 8. C., Oulla Printing & Binding Company, 1913.] 

Smiru, ArrHur TuHab, Historical Address Delivered at the Centennial Celebra- 
tion August 30, 1902, of the Town of Milton, New Hampshire. Boston 
{Rumford Press], 1902. 

Smiru, JonATHAN, Peterborough, New Hampshire in the American Revolution. 
Peterborough, Peterborough Historical Society, 1913. 

Smirn, Wmu1M E., anp Opuin D. Smrru, eds., Colonel A. W. Gilbert, 
Citizen-Soldier of Cincinnati. Cincinnati, Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio, 1934. 

Socrery or Sons or THE RevouvTion, State of Missouri, Register, 1907-1909. 
St. Louis, Woodward & Tiernan Printing Company, n.d. 

, State of New York, Reports and Proceedings, July 1, 1982, to June 30, 
1983. N.p., 1933. 

Somersworth, N. H., First Annual Report . . . Prefaced With an His- 
torical Sketch of Somersworth, by Hon. William D. Knapp. Somersworth, 
N. H., Free Press Publishing Company, 1894. 

Sourn Daxora. State Department of History, South Dakota Historical Col- 
lections, vols. 9, 10, 1918, 1920. Pierre, 8S. D., Hipple Printing Company, 
1918-1921. 2 vols. 

Spress, Maruias, The Indians of Connecticut. Published for the Tercentenary 
Commission of the state of Connecticut by the Yale University Press, 1933. 

Sprague’s Journal of Maine History. Dover, Me., John Francis Sprague, 1917- 
1922. Vols. 5-10. 

Sracxpots, Everett §., History of New Hampshire. New York, American 
Historical Society [pref. 1916]. 

Srevens, THomas Woop, Yorktown Sesquicentennial Pageants. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1933. 

Srratey, W., Pioneer Sketches, Nebraska and Texas. Hico, Tex., Hico Print- 
ing Company, 1915. 

Sytvester, Hersert Mizton, Maine Pioneer Settlements. Boston, W. B. 
Clarke Company, 1909. 5 vols. 

TENNESSEE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, Journals of the Senate and House of the 
Second General Assembly of the State of Tennessee Held at Knoxville 

1797, 1798. Kingsport, Tenn., Southern Publishers, 1932. 
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Tuompson, Francis McGes, History of Greenfield, Shire Town of Franklin 
County, Massachusetts. Greenfield, Mass. [Press of T. Morey & Son], 
1904. 2 vols. 

Tuompson, Lucien, comp., Revolutionary Pension Declarations, Strafford 
County (N. H.], 1820-1832, Comprising Sketches of Soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion. Manchester, N. H., Ruemely Press, 1907. 

Tissury, Mass., Records of the Town of Tisbury, Mass., Beginning June 29, 
1669, and Ending May 16, 1864. Boston, Wright & Potter, 1903. 

TREADWAY, OswELL GaRLAND, Edward Treadway and His Descendants, News 
Letter Number 2. [Chicago, 1934.] 

Vio.tetre, Evcene Morrow, History of Adair County [Missouri], Together With 
Reminiscences and Biographical Sketches. [Kirksville, Mo.] Denslow His- 
tory Company, 1911. 

[Watton, Georcs W.] ed., History of the Town of Wayne, Kennebec County, 
Maine, From Its Settlement to 1898. Augusta, Maine Farmer Publishing 
Company, 1898. 

(Warner, CHARLES Forses], Representative Families of Northampton [Mas- 
sachusetts] . . . Northampton, Picturesque Publishing Company, 1917. 

Wucox, Francis O., Some Aspects of the Financial Administration of John- 
son County, Iowa. Iowa City, State Historical Society of Iowa, 1934. 

Wuuums, J. C., The History and Map of Danby, Vermont. Rutland, Vt., 
McLean & Robbins, 1869. 

Wuson, Frep Auten, Some Annals of Nahant, Massachusetts. Boston, Old 
Corner Book Store, 1928. 

Wyominoe, Historica, LanpMarks Commission, Second Biennial Report, 1929- 
1930. Rock Springs, Wyo., Miner Print [Pref. 1931]. 

, Third Biennial Report, 1931-1932. [Rock Springs, Wyo., Rocket Press] 

1933. 





GENERAL 


Apams, JAMES TrusLow, Provincial Society, 1690-1763. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1934. 

AMERICAN JEWISH Historica Society, Publications No. 33. N.p., The Society, 
1934. 

American Tracr Socrery, New York, The History of Amelia Gale, a Poor 
Woman in England, Distinguished for Her Benevolence. New York, Ameri- 
can Tract Society, n.d. 

The Americana Annual; an Encyclopedia of Current Events, 1934. New York, 
Americana Corporation, 1934. 

Asue, S. A., anp Lyon G. Tyuzr, Secession, Insurrection of the Negroes, and 
Northern Incendiarism. Revised and Reprinted from Tyler’s Quarterly 
Historical and Genealogical Magazine, July, 1933. 

BALDWIN, SIMEON Espen, Life and Letters of Simeon Baldwin. New Haven, 
Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Company [19187]. 

Barrett, 8. A., Pomo Myths. Milwaukee, Published by Order of the Board 

of Trustees, 1933. (Bulletin of the Public Museum of the City of Mil- 

waukee, vol. 15.) 
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BartLett, Harvey Harris, The Sacred Edifices of the Batak of Sumatra. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., University of Michigan Press, 1934. 

Bwpie, Nicuotas, The Correspondence of, Dealing With National Affairs, 
1807-1844. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1919. 

Brown, W. Norman, The Swastika; a Study of the Nazi Claims of Its Aryan 
Origin. New York, Emerson Books [c1933]. 

BuNAvU-VaRILLA, Pumipre, Panama; the Creation, Destruction, and Resurrec- 
tion. London, Constable & Company, 1913. 

CaRNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL Peace, /nternational Conciliation; 
Documents for the Year 1988. Worcester, Mass., Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, n.d. 

, Year Book, 1933. Washington, Endownment, 1933. 

CHAMPLAIN, SAMUEL DE, The Works of, Vol. 5, 1620-1629. Toronto, Champlain 
Society, 1933. 

CuiarkK, Cuester WELLS, Franz Joseph and Bismarck ; the Diplomacy of Austria 
Before the War of 1866. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1934. 

CLEVELAND, Grover, Letters of, 1850-1908, Selected and Edited by Allan Nevins. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1933. 

Coie, ArtHUR CuHaruEs, The Irrepressible Conflict, 1850-1865. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1934. (A History of American Life, vol. VII.) 

CotemMaNn, Lawrence Vatu, Historic House Museums. Washington, D. C., 
American Association of Museums, 1933. 

[Coteman, Wiu1aM], A Collection of the Facts and Documents Relative to 
the Death of Major-General Alexander Hamilton . . . Together With 
the Various Orations, Sermons, and Eulogies That Have Been Published on 
His Life and Character. New York, Printed by Hopkins and Seymour, 1804. 

Coox, Harvey Touiver, The Life and Legacy of David Rogerson Williams. 
Glendale, Cal., Arthur H. Clarke Company, 1916. 

Coorrr, L. R., The Red Cedar River Variant of the Wisconsin Hopewell Cul- 
ture. Milwaukee, Published by Order of the Board of Trustees, 1933. 
(Bulletin of the Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee, No. 2.) 

Corres, Henry, Life and Services of Gen. U. 8S. Grant. New York, Richard- 
son & Company, 1868. 

Creasy, Sir Epwarp SHepuerp, Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World From 
Marathon to Waterloo. New York, Hurst & Company, n.d. 

Cumulative Book Index; a World List of Books in the English Language, 
1928-19382. New York, H. W. Wilson Company, 1933. 

Daccert, Harriet Sprtter, A Compilation of Louisiana Statutes Affecting Child 
Welfare, and the Report of the Louisiana Children’s Code Committee. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1933. (Louisiana State 
University Studies, No. 10.) 

Daccert, Mapex Porter, In Lockerlie Street; A Little Appreciation of James 
Whitcomb Riley. New York, B. W. Dodge & Company, 1909. 

Dauuin, Espa, French and German Public Opinion on Declared War Aims, 
1914-1918. Stanford University, Stanford University Press, 1933. 
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Danawov, Georat Tonorov, Les Effects de la Guerre en Bulgarie. Paris, Les 
Presses Universitaires de France [19327]. ([{Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. Division of Economics and History] Histoire Eco- 
nomique et Sociale de la Guerre Mondiale [Serie bulgare].) 

Davip, Sm Percrvat Vicror, The Shdsd-In. Reprinted for the Japan Society, 
New York, from vol. 28 of the Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan 
Society, London. London, Eastern Press, 1932. 

Davis, Ricnarp Harpinc, The Cuban and Porto Rican Campaigns. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898. 

De Sanacun, Fray Bernarpino, A History of Ancient Mezico, vol. 1. N.p., 
Fisk University Press, 1932. 

De Wor, Francis Cour, General Synopsis of Treaties of Arbitration, Concilia- 
tion, Judicial Settlement, Security and Disarmament, Actually in Force 
Between Countries Invited to the Disarmament Conference. Washington, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1933. 

Dickerson, Pur J., History of the Osage Nation, Its People, Resources and 
Prospects. N.p. [cl1906]. 

Dictionary of American Biography, vols. 12-14. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1933-1934. 

Dierevite, Relation of the Voyage to Port Royal in Acadia or New France. 
Toronto, The Champlain Society, 1933. (The Champlain Society Publica- 
tions, vol. 20.) 

Dopce, Grenvitte M., Personal Recollections of President Abraham Lincoln, 
General Ulysses S. Grant and General William T. Sherman. Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, Monarch Printing Company, 1914. 

Du Bosg, JonN Wirnerspoon, General Joseph Wheeler and the Army of 
Tennessee. New York, Neale Publishing Company, 1912. 

Exvet, Mrs. ExizaserH Fries (Lummis), Court Circles of the Republic; or, 
The Beauties and Celebrities of the Nation. Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
Publishing Company, n. d. 

Exuiorr, Cuartes W., Remarkable Characters and Places of the Holy Land 
‘ Hartford, J. B. Burr & Company, 1867. 

Eminent and Representative Men of Virginia and the District of Columbia of 
the Nineteenth Century. Madison, Wis., Brant & Fuller, 1893. 

The Encyclopedia Americana; a Library of Universal Knowledge. New York, 
Americana Corporation, 1932. 30 vols. 

Encyclopedia of American Biography: New Series. New York, American 
Historical Society, Incorporated, 1934. 

Evans, Caries, American Bibliography, a Chronological Dictionary of All 
Books, Pamphlets and Periodical Publications Printed in the United States 
of America From the Genesis of Printing in 1639, Down to and Including 
the Year 1820 . . . Vol. 12, 1798-1799. Privately Printed for the Author 
by the Columbia Press of Chicago, 1934. 

FavuLKNEr, Harotp UNperwoop, The Quest for Social Justice, 1898-1914. New 

York, The Macmillan Company, 1931. (A History of American Life, vol. 

XI.) 
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Tue Feperauist, The Federalist; a Commentary on the Constitution of the 
United States, by Alexander Hamilton, James Madison and John Jay. Ed. 
by Paul Leicester Ford. New York, H. Holt and Company, 1898. 

Fisu, Cart Russewzt, The Rise of the Common Man, 1830-1850. New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1929. 

Foster Hall Bulletin, November, 1933, No. 9. 

GarFIELD, JAMES ABRAM, Works of. Boston, James R. Osgood and Company, 
1883. 2 vols. 

Gentiu1, Atsertco, De Ture Belli Libri Tres. Vol. 1, The Photographic Re- 
production of the Edition of 1612; Vol. 2, The Translation of the Edition 
of 1612. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1933. 2 vols. 

GLANVILLE, JAMES Linus, /taly’s Relations With England, 1896-1905. Balti- 
more, Johns Hopkins Press, 1934. (Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, Series 52, No. 1.) 

Glimpses of the San Francisco Disaster, Graphically Depicting the Great 
California Earthquake and Fire . . . Chicago, Laird & Lee, 1906. 

GREENLEAF, JEREMIAH, A New Universal Atlas; Comprising Separate Maps of 
All the Principal Empires, Kingdoms and States Throughout the World and 
Forming a Distinct Atlas of the United States. Brattleboro, Vt., Printed 
by G. R. French, 1840. 

HANDELSMAN, Marcexi, La Pologne, Sa Vie Economique et Sociale Pendant 
la Guerre. Paris, Les Presses Universitaires de France [1932]. 

Hartow, Ratpw Voitney, The Growth of the United States. New York, Henry 
Holt and Company [c1932]. 

Harvey, H., Memoir of Alfred Bennett, First Pastor of the Baptist Church, 
Homer, N. Y., and Senior Agent of the American Baplist Missionary Union. 
New York, Edward H. Fletcher, 1852. 

Hayes, JoHN Russeii, Old Meeting-Houses. Philadelphia, Biddle Press, 1909. 

Haywoop, Ricnarp MansrFiew, Studies on Scipio Africanus. Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. (The Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, vol. 51, No. 1.) 

Hearne, SAMUEL, AND Puuir Turner, Journals of. Toronto, Champlain 
Society, 1934. (Publications of the Champlain Society, vol. 21.) 

Henry E. Huntrneron Lisrary anp Art Gauuery, San Marino, Calif., Sirth 
Annual Report, July 1, 1982-June 30, 1983. San Marino, Calif., 1934. 

Herskovits, Me.vitie J., anD Frances 8. Herskovits, An Outline of Dahoman 
Religious Belief. Menasha, Wis. [George Banta Publishing Company], 
1933. (Memoirs of the American Anthropological Association, Number 41, 
1933.) 

Hopeson, Wiruu1am, The Society of Friends in the Nineteenth Century: a 
Historical View of the Successive Convulsions and Schisms Therein During 
That Period. Philadelphia [Sherman & Company Printers], 1875-1876. 2 
vols. 

Howwoway, Laura C., The Ladies of the White House; or, In the Home of 
the Presidents. New York, Funk & Wagnalls, 1886. 2 vols. 
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The Hudson River Route: New York to Albany, Saratoga Springs, 
and Montreal. New York, Taintor Brothers, n.d. 

Hutcuins, Epwarp Rwceway, comp., The War of the ’Sizties. New York, 
Neale Publishing Company, 1912. 

Hype, Georce E., The Early Blackfeet and Their Neighbors. Denver, John 
Van Male, 1933. (The Old West Series, No. 2.) 

IncHaM, Harvey, Old Indian Days; A Story of White Man Beginnings. No 
impr. 

InsurANCE Company oF NortH America, American Fire Marks, The In- 
surance Company of North America Collection. Philadelphia, Insurance 
Company of North America, 1933. 

Jounson, Sir Wruu1aM, The Papers of Sir William Johnson. Vol. 8. Albany, 
University of the state of New York, 1933. 

La Mere, OuIver, AND Harotp BroucH SuHinn, Winnebago Stories. New York, 
Rand McNally & Company [c1928]. 

LinpLey, Ernest Kipper, The Roosevelt Revolution, First Phase. New York, 
Viking Press, 1933. 

Lockwoop, Frank C., Life of Edward E. Ayer. Chicago, A. C. McClurg & 
Company, 1929. 

MacCorkig, Stuart ALEXANDER, American Policy of Recognition Towards 
Mezico. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. (The Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series 51, No. 3.) 

McKay, Donato Copg, The National Workshop; a Study in the French 
Revolution of 1848. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1933. (Harvard 
Historical Studies, vol. 35.) 

MarcouioutH, D. 8., Mohammed and the Rise of Islam. New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1905. 

MarsH, Cuartes W., Recollections, 1837-1910. Chicago, Farm Implement 
News Company, 1910. 

Marsu, Epwarp Spracug, comp. and ed., Stephen A. Douglas, a Memorial; a 
Description of the Dedication of the Monument Erected to His Memory 
at Brandon, Vermont . . . Together With Other Matters and Things 
Pertaining to His Life and Character. Brandon, Vt., Privately Printed for 
the Committee of Arrangements, 1914. 

Mitchell’s School Atlas: Comprising the Maps and Tables Designed to Ac- 
company Mitchell’s School and Family Geography. Philadelphia, Thomas, 
Cowperthwait & Company, 1853. 

Moore, JoHN Bassett, ed., International Adjudications, Ancient and Modern; 
History and Documents . . . Modern Series, vol. 6. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1933. 

Morris, Cuarues, ed., Men of the Century, an Historical Work. Philadelphia, 
L. R. Hamersly & Company, 1896. 

Morris, JaMEs, Memoirs of James Morris of South Farms in Litchfield. 

[New Haven] Printed by the Yale University Press for the Aline Brothers 

Morris Fund [c1933]. 
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Morris, Wim11am O’Connor, Wellington, Soldier and Statesman, and the 
Revival of the Military Power of England. New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1904. 

Mossy, Joun Srncieton, Stuart’s Cavalry in the Gettysburg Campaign. New 
York, Moffat, Yard & Company, 1908. 

Mount VERNON LapiEs ASSOCIATION OF THE UNION, Annual Report, 1933. No 
impr. 

Nasu, Puie0, Excavation of Ross Mound Group I. Milwaukee, Published 
by Order of the Board of Trustees, 1933. (Bulletin of the Public Museum 
of the city of Milwaukee, vol. 16, No. 1.) 

National Cyclopaedia of American Biography . . . vol. 23. New York, 
James T. White & Company, 1933. 

NaTIONAL GuARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNrrep States, Annual Convention 
Reports, 1926-1983. 8 vols. 

Nevins, ALLAN, The Emergence of Modern America, 1865-1878. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1932. (A History of American Life, vol. 8.) 

New International Year Book; a Compendium of the World’s Progress for 
the Year 1933. New York, Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1934. 

New York, Museum or THE Crry or New York, Annual Report of the 
Trustees, 1932, 1988. New York, 1933, 1934. 

The New York Times Indez, a Book of Record, Annual Cumulative Volume 
Year 1983. New York, New York Times Company [c1934]. 

Norturop, Henry Davenport, Indian Horrors; or, Massacres by the Red Men 

No impr. [c1899.] 

Patterson’s American Educational Directory, Vol. 31. Chicago, American Edu- 
cational Company, 1934. ‘ 

PauLtin, Cuares O., Atlas of the Historical Geography of the United States. 
Published Jointly by the Carnegie Institution of Washington and the 
American Geographical Society of New York, 1932. 

Pearce, J. E., anp R. T. Jacxson, A Prehistoric Rock Shelter in Val Verde 
County, Texas. Austin, Tex., University of Texas, 1933. 

Pmwceon, WituiaM, Traditions of De-coo-dah. And Antiquarian Researches: 
Comprising Extensive Explorations, Surveys, and Excavations of the 
Wonderful and Mysterious Earthen Remains of the Mound-Builders in 
America . . . New York, Horace Thayer & Company, 1853. 
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Kansas History as Published 
in the Press 


Historical articles appearing in the fall, 1934, issue of The Aerend, 
a Fort Hays Kansas State College publication, included stories on 
early hangings in Barton county, by Elizabeth Eppstein; Charles 
Godfrey Leland’s journey to Kansas in 1867, by F. B. Streeter; 
Santa Fé, another ghost town, by Bee Jacquart, and the Scott 
County State Park, a prehistoric playground, by Matilda Freed. 


W. R. Honnell, of Kansas City, sketched the history of the Pony 
Express at the nineteenth annual meeting of the pioneers of Kenne- 
kuk, southeast of Horton, January 1, 1935. His talk was reviewed 
in The Tri-County News, of Horton, January 3, and the Horton 
Headlight January 7. 


Pioneers of Ness county are contributing articles to an old settlers’ 
column which was started in the Ness County News, of Ness City, 
on January 5, 1935. Much Ness county history is being recorded by 
this arrangement. 


Notes on Abraham Lincoln’s visit to Kansas in 1859 were con- 
tributed by George J. Remsburg to the Horton Headlight in its 
issues of January 7 and April 8, 1935. 


Kansas’ worst blizzard was in January, 1886, the Dodge City 
Daily Globe pointed out in its issue of January 14, 1935. C. M. 
Johnston’s reminiscences of this snowfall were recorded in the Globe 
on January 16; H. B. Regnier, of Spearville, related his experiences 
January 17, and stories from other pioneers were published Janu- 
ary 21. 


Some experiences of William H. Garbitt in the Civil War were 
recounted in the Spearville News January 17, 1935. Mr. Garbitt 
was a member of the Fifteenth Kansas volunteer cavalry. 


“Personal Recollections of Col. (Buffalo Bill) Cody” and “Fort 
Leavenworth Has the Oldest Post Office in Kansas,” were the titles 
of two articles by George J. Remsburg published in recent issues of 
the Leavenworth Times. The first appeared on January 21, 1935, 
and the second was printed on January 29. 


A history of the German settlement in the Pawnee river valley 
of Ness county was related by Fern C. Callison in the Dodge City 
Daily Globe, in its issues of January 22 and 23, 1935. 
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The experiences of early-day settlers were printed in articles ap- 
pearing in recent issues of the Kensington Mirror. Included among 
those featured were: Mrs. O. 8. Wolfe, January 24, 1935; Frank 
Brower, January 31, and Mr. and Mrs. George Boyd, February 21. 
A sketch of old Germantown, four miles north of Kensington, was 
printed in the February 7 issue. 


Pictures of Topeka scenes and personages are being published as 
a regular Sunday department of the Topeka Daily Capital. The 
series, which is entitled “Do You Remember When,” started with 
the issue of January 27, 1935. 


Reminiscences of Saline county and the Gypsum creek valley dur- 
ing the latter part of the nineteenth century were recorded in the 
Salina Journal January 29, 1935. The paper as published was read 
at a meeting of the Saline County Chapter, Native Daughters of 
Kansas, by Mrs, Edith Wellman Brown, and was compiled from 
data gathered by Mrs. Jennis Adams and Charles H. Wellman. 
Another story relating the pioneering experiences of Mr. and Mrs. 
S. J. Hartman was also featured in the same issue. The article was 
written by Lois Hartman and previously had been read by Mrs. 
Jess B. Smith before the Native Daughters. 


A history of Lawndale school as read by H. H. Myer at a P.-T. A. 
meeting held at Lawndale, January 18, was published in the Soldier 
Clipper January 30, 1935. The school was organized in 1880. 


“Indians Once Roamed Site of Newest Lyon County Town,” was 
the title of an article reviewing the history of Miller, published in 
the Emporia Gazette January 30, 1935. Miller was founded in 1910. 


The seventieth anniversary of the founding of Washburn College 
at Topeka was observed with special ceremonies held February 6, 
1935. A brief history of the college was printed in The Washburn 
Review February 6. 


Methodists in Ellsworth celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the 
dedication of their present church building on February 10, 1935. 
Notes on the history of the organization were published in the Ells- 
worth Messenger and Reporter in their issues of February 7 and 14. 


Early Neosho Rapids history was reviewed in the Emporia 
Gazette February 8, 1935. Two other towns, Florence and Neosho 
City, previously occupied the townsite, the Gazette reported, but 
they were short lived. Tradition says that a townsite known as 
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Italia was also laid off where Neosho Rapids now stands. If true, 
then it, too, failed to survive. 


The history of the Union Pacific Railroad Company’s hotel at 
Ellis was discussed briefly in an article entitled “Razing of Old 
‘Ellis House’ Will Remove Famous Social Center During Pioneer 
Days,” which was published in the Hays Daily News February 9, 
1935. 


“It Is Half a Century Since Wild Buffalo Roamed the Kansas 
Plains,” the Kansas City (Mo.) Star recalled in its issue of Febru- 
ary 13, 1935. Few were seen in the state after 1880, although strays 
were reported once or twice in the northwest section, the newspaper 
reported. 


The “Legislative War of 1893” was recalled by A. Q. Miller, Sr., 
in an article published in the Belleville Telescope February 14, 1935. 
Mr. Miller was a member of the Clyde-Clifton company of militia 
which was called to Topeka for guard duty. 


“Buffalo Bill” Cody’s activities in northwestern Kansas were dis- 
cussed in The Sherman County Herald, of Goodland, February 14, 
1935. 


Dr. Allen White’s place in early El Dorado history was reviewed 
by J. M. Satterthwaite in the Douglass Tribune February 15, 1935. 
Doctor White, father of William Allen White, settled in El Dorado 
in 1869. 


Notes on the battle of the Little Big Horn as taken by Gen. Hugh 
L. Scott, who joined the Seventh cavalry as a replacement immedi- 
ately after the fight, were republished through the courtesy of the 
New York Times in a two-column article appearing in the Dodge 
City Daily Globe February 16, 1935. 


Pratt Christian Church history was briefly sketched in the Pratt 
Daily Tribune, in its issues of February 16 and 18, 1935. The 
church was chartered on February 17, 1885. Two of the twenty- 
seven charter members are still living. 


Judge Wm. P. Campbell’s reminiscences of early-day Kansas were 
related by David D. Leahy in an article published in the Wichita 
Sunday Eagle February 17, 1935. Judge Campbell settled in the 
E] Dorado vicinity in 1869 or 1870. 


Biographical sketches of the following Kansans were featured in 
the Sunday issues of the Kansas City (Mo.) Star in recent months: 
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Solon H. Wiley, Fredonia manufacturer, February 17, 1935; Wint 
Smith, head of the Kansas State Highway Patrol, March 31; S. C. 
Bloss, Winfield lawyer, and speaker of the 1935 Kansas House of 
Representatives, April 14, and Fred A. Seaton, Manhattan news- 
paperman, April 28. 


Thirty years’ service as a rural mail carrier were reviewed by 
Albert Peffley in The Butler County News, of El Dorado, February 
19, 1935. A brief history of El Dorado’s rural mail routes was dis- 
cussed by Mr. Peffley in the News February 26, and other reminis- 
cences were written for succeeding issues. 


Pioneering hardships encountered by the late Joe Hart, one of the 
early settlers in Alton vicinity, were discussed in an article appear- 
ing in the Alton Empire and the Osborne County Farmer, of Os- 
borne, in their issues of February 21, 1935. 


Letters from former editors of the Montezuma Press occupied a 
page and a half in its twenty-first anniversary edition issued Feb- 
ruary 21, 1935. R. E. Campbell founded the newspaper as the 
Montezuma Chief, February 20, 1914. 


Excerpts from letters written by Thaddeus Hyatt in 1860 concern- 
ing the drought in Kansas were printed in the Atchison Daily Globe 
February 22, 1935. 


A brief history of Douglass High School, organized in 1883, was 
published in the Douglass Tribune February 22, 1935. J. R. Mc- 
Gregor was the first teacher. 


The history of Old Pete’s ranch, in Clark county, was sketched in 
the Dodge City Daily Globe February 23, 1935. The ranch was es- 
tablished in the early 1870's. 


Extracts from a paper on life in early Tecumseh, which was read 
by Mrs. George Kreipe at a recent meeting of the Shawnee Grange 
Institute, were published in the Topeka Daily Capital February 24, 
1935. 


Life in southeastern Kansas in the early days was discussed by 
Ben Hamilton, of Clyde, in an article printed in the Clyde Republi- 
can February 28, 1935. Mr. Hamilton’s father was an army officer 
who brought his family to Fort Scott in 1853, when the boy was two 
years old. 


A story on the life of Col. Jesse H. Leavenworth, with particular 
emphasis on his activities in Kansas and present Colorado and Okla- 
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homa, both as a soldier and as an Indian agent, was written by 
Carolyn Thomas Foreman for the March, 1935, issue of the Chroni- 
cles of Oklahoma, published by the Oklahoma Historical Society in 
Oklahoma City. A biographical sketch of Milton W. Reynolds, 
well-known newspaper correspondent of the Kansas and Oklahoma 
region after the Civil War by Dan W. Peery, was another feature of 
this edition. 


The diary of Augustus Voorhees, member of a gold-seeking party 
from Lawrence which journeyed to the region of present Colorado 
during the summer of 1858, was printed in The Colorado Magazine, 
published by the Colorado Historical Society of Denver, in its 
March, 1935, issue. 


Articles of interest to Kansas readers appearing in recent issues of 
the Pony Express Courier, of Placerville, Calif., include an account 
of the death of Johnnie Frey, Pony Express rider, at Atchison, as 
told by Fred E. Sutton to George J. Remsburg, in the March, 1935, 
issue; “Buffalo by the Million [as Seen by Horace Greeley],” by 
E. A. Brininstool, “Pony Express Stations—Seneca, Kansas,” in the 
April issue, and a brief history of Bent’s fort, “The Frontier Fort 
That Kept Moving,” in the May number. 


Excerpts from the diary of Jotham Meeker, a missionary-printer 
who published the first periodical in the present boundaries of the 
state of Kansas, were included in Laura Knickerbocker’s article en- 
titled “Missionary Published First Newspaper in Kansas a Century 
Ago for Indians,” which appeared in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star 
March 5, 1935. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the dedication of the Rossville Metho- 
dist Episcopal church building was observed March 3, 1935. A 
history of the church was included in a mimeographed souvenir 
program issued by Wright M. Horton, present pastor, and in the 
March 7 issue of the Rossville Reporter. 


Reminiscences of early-day Cloud county by Henry R. Honey 
were published in The Kansan, of Concordia, March 7, 1935. An 
article entitled “In the Airly Days” appearing in The Kansan March 
14, related the story of an accident happening to a Captain Saunders 
of the state militia when he was prying lead from cartridges after 
the Indian raid of 1868. The powder caught fire and the results 
were almost fatal. 
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Sen. H. A. W. Tabor’s activities in Kansas were reviewed in three 
articles appearing in the Manhattan Mercury March 8, 9, and 11, 
1935. In 1855 Senator Tabor helped to found the Zeandale settle- 
ment eight miles east of Manhattan. 


A history of Walla Walla school district No. 24, of Geary county, 
was published in the Junction City Union March 9, 1935. The dis- 
trict was organized on June 17, 1872. 


Rev. Pardee Butler’s experiences with the rabid Proslavery ele- 
ment in Atchison during the middle 1850’s were discussed by Tom 
A. McNeal in the Topeka Daily Capital March 10, 1935. Reverend 
Butler was set adrift in the Missouri river on a flimsy raft, and 
later, on another visit to Atchison, he received a coating of tar and 
cotton batten—feathers being too scarce. 


The introduction of Methodism into Kansas was briefly reviewed 
by Frank Dagenais in the Atchison Daily Globe March 13, 1935. 


The sixty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Wichita First 
Presbyterian Church was observed March 13, 1935. Brief histories 
of the church were printed in the Wichita Beacon March 13, and 
the Wichita (Morning) Eagle March 15. 


Biographical sketches of several of Holyrood’s early citizens were 
published in the Holyrood Gazette March 13 and 27, 1935. 


Changes in Arkansas City’s street names were reviewed in the 
Arkansas City Daily Traveler in its issue of March 14, 1935. Most 
of the renaming occurred in 1889, when the city commission sought 
to make the city’s street system uniform. 


Two brief articles of a historical nature were printed in the Clyde 
Republican March 14, 1935—the first, John Reynard’s recollection 
of John Brown as he knew him and, the second, some severe storms 
in the 1880's. 


Early-day Jackson county history as recalled by the correspon- 
dents of the Holton Recorder was featured in the sixtieth anni- 
versary edition of the Recorder issued March 14, 1935. Titles of 
some of the stories describing these communities, and their con- 
tributors were: “Soldier Endures, in Spite of Cyclone, Fire, Famine,” 
Edna Nicholas; “Cross Creek Was Early Settlement,” Mrs. John 
Lane; “Denison, Formerly North Cedar, Early Settlement,’ Cloud 
Braum; “Why, Who and When of Buckeye Ridge,” Wright Beach; 
“Early Cemetery Is South of Circleville,” Mrs. Arthur G. Hurst; 
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“Life Begins in West Jackson,” Mrs. Kansas E. Nott; “Rigors of 
Pioneers at Buck’s Grove,” Bertha Kroth; “Mayetta Is Center of 
a Pioneering District,” John Page; “The Pioneers of Liberty Town- 
ship Had Much to Do in Developing a Fine Farming Community,” 
Mrs. A. S. Hay; “Whiting Grew From Wide Place in Road,” Miss 
Jennie E. Morris; “Life Was Crude But Pleasures Were Sweet [in 
Buck’s Grove],” Mrs. Ivan Clements; “Circleville Was Once Known 
by Name of New Brighton,” Mrs. Lillian Estee; “Adrian Settlers 
Conquer Prairie,” Gladys L. Brown; “New Eureka Now Only a 
Memory,” Mrs. Birdie Huff Lukens; “The Beginning of the History 
of Our Town [Holton],” Martha M. Beck; “Pleasant Valley Is 
Living Up to Name,” Mrs. Lottie Stauffer; “South Whiting in the 
Pioneer Days,” Mrs. Frank C. Eames; “Did Anyone Come Earlier 
Than Cedar Creek Folks?” Mrs. Ross Tipps; “For Seventy-nine 
Years These Farms [in Gibeson settlement] Have Produced,” Mrs. 
Marion Shields; “The Story of School and Homesteads in the Point 
Pleasant Neighborhood,” Mrs. Clarence Bolz; “Larkinburg Was an 
Early Settlement,” Mrs. W. E. Hoenshell; “Arrington Was Once 
Lively Health Resort,” L. H. Stepp; “Rock Houses [in South Cedar 
neighborhood] Prevail,” Mrs. H. A. Pasley, and “Indian Reserva- 
tion Fades as a Memory.” Other brief articles were contributed 
by J. G. Kirkpatrick, of Pomona, Cal., Mrs. Olen Daniel, Mrs. D. 
A. Todd, Mrs. G. E. Messenger, Mrs. Wm. Walton, and Mrs. Charles 
Walker. More letters and articles on early-day Kansas published 
in later issues were sent in by the following: Mrs. Walter Cope, 
Mrs. James W. White, Jesse Bumgardner, Lucy and Annie Miller, 
Mrs. Jennie West Peace, Geo. W. James, Mrs. Bert Hay, in the 
March 21 number, and Mrs. Chattie Smith Trundle, in the April 
25 issue. 


Lyon county cattle brands were discussed in the Emporia Gazette 
March 16, 1935. The articles described some of the more famous 
brands registered by Lyon county cattlemen as recorded in a ledger, 
“Brands and Marks,” which is filed in the archives of the county 
clerk’s office. 


“Who Are the Police Heroes of Wichita’s Past?” the Wichita 
Sunday Eagle inquired in a headline to an article reviewing famous 
names associated with the department’s history. The story, which 
was written by Pliny Castanien, was published in the issue of March 
17, 1935. 











Kansas Historical Notes 


Biographical sketches of the Civil War veterans of Waterville 
and vicinity, as written and compiled by S. A. Bryan, were published 
by W. E. Turner, editor of the Waterville Telegraph, in a sixty- 
page, adequately indexed booklet, issued early in 1935. 


A state-wide society known as the Kansas Commonwealth Club 
was organized at a meeting held in Wichita February 9, 1935. 
Plans were formulated for the organization at a previous meeting 
held in Wichita on January 29, where it was emphasized that the 
citizens of Kansas should have an opportunity to observe the 
anniversary of the entrance of the state into the Union and that 
such observance should be nonpolitical. The club will sponsor a 
diamond jubilee and historical exposition to be held in Wichita 
from January 29 to February 8, 1936, as its first major objective. 
The officers of the club are: R. M. Cauthorn, president; Elsberry 
Martin, vice-president; David D. Leahy and Margaret Hill Mc- 
Carter, honorary vice-presidents and historians; Harry Van Ness, 
secretary, and Virgil Davis, treasurer. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Kansas History Teachers Asso- 
ciation was held at the Emporia Kansas State Teachers College, 
April 13, 1935. “New Viewpoints in History and History Teaching” 
was the general theme of the program. Titles of papers read before 
the association and their authors were: “The Status of History 
Teaching in American Secondary Schools,” Della Warden, Kansas 
State Teachers College of Emporia; “Developments in Social His- 
tory,” David L. MacFarlane, Southwestern College, Winfield; “His- 
tory and the History Textbook,” Fred A. Shannon, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan; “New Viewpoints in Recent Historical Litera- 
ture,” R. R. Price, Kansas State College, Manhattan; “New His- 
torical Viewpoints in Germany,” Leonard L. O’Bryon, Lawrence; 
“History Teaching in England,” Emory K. Lindquist, Bethany Col- 
lege, Lindsborg, and “New Viewpoints in Modern History,” Frank 
E. Melvin, Kansas University, Lawrence. At the election of officers, 
J. D. Bright, of McPherson, was elected president; H. A. Shum- 
way, of El Dorado, vice-president, and C. B. Realey, of Lawrence, 
secretary-treasurer. Sam A. Johnson, of Emporia, is the retiring 
president. 
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At the organization meeting of the Historical Society of Fort 
Harker, held at Kanopolis, April 26, 1935, Bert Woodmansee was 
elected chairman and Valentine Shankland, secretary. The society 
hopes to keep alive the memories of Fort Harker, which was a 
supply distributing point for military posts farther west in the late 
1860’s and early 1870's. 


Friends of Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, noted Topeka author and 
divine, eulogized his useful life at a dinner sponsored by the Topeka 
Press Club, May 3, 1935. The speakers of the evening included 
Charles F. Scott, editor of the Iola Register; Miss Helen Rhoda 
Hoopes, of Kansas University; Doctor Sheldon, and T. A. McNeal. 
Doctor Sheldon has written forty-one books, among them In His 
Steps which has now reached twenty-three million copies. 


A life-size bronze statue of John Brown was unveiled in the John 
Brown Memorial State Park at Osawatomie, May 9, 1935, on the 
135th anniversary of his birth. The morning program included 
addresses by David C. Doten, of Paola; H. M. Beckett, of Olathe; 
Dr. Henry Roe Cloud, of Lawrence, and Bishop W. T. Vernon, of 
Quindaro. The dedicatory program in the afternoon, presided over 
by Judge G. A. Roberds, featured a brief history of the statue 
project by Mrs. Ida Heacock-Baker, of Parsons; a poem, “The 
Pioneer,” written for the unveiling ceremony by Mrs. Anna L. 
January and read by Mrs. T. T. Solander, and the acceptance 
speech for the state by Gov. Alf M. Landon. The $6,000 statue 
was sculptured in Paris by George Fite Waters, an American, and 
is mounted on a pedestal of red boulders. Funds for its erection were 
raised by public subscription through the efforts of the Woman’s 
Relief Corps, Department of Kansas. Members of the statue 
fund committee were: Mrs. Anna L. January, Osawatomie; Ethel 
Kimmerle, Topeka; Bernice Ludwick, Buffalo, and Grace Wanner, 
Topeka. The John Brown Memorial Park consists of twenty-three 
and one half acres situated four blocks from the business district 
of Osawatomie. The Adair log cabin, part of the time John Brown’s 
Kansas home and headquarters, is in the park and contains many 
historical relics and records. 


A picture of W. Y. Morgan, late Hutchinson editor and publisher, 
has been added to the “Kansas Newspaper Hall of Fame” spon- 
sored by the department of journalism at the University of Kansas. 
For names of other Kansas newspapermen who have been nominated 
to this honor see The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. III, p. 336. 
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Original manuscripts depicting early Chanute and Neosho county 
history were a part of a recent deposit made by Mrs. C. T. Beatty 
with Ross Cooper, city clerk of Chanute. The manuscripts and 
other documents are to be preserved in the historical collection 
Mrs. Beatty has assembled in the Municipal building. 


A cannon has been secured to stand near Pleasanton as a memo- 
rial of the Battle of Mine Creek, said to be the only battle fought 
on Kansas soil between regularly organized forces during the Civil 
War. Plans for marking the scenes of the battle along highway 
73-E and the site of the old farm house used as a hospital, also 
are being taken up by Linn county citizens. 


The Fleming-Jackson-Seever post of the American Legion at 
Atchison is establishing a museum in its headquarters in Memorial 
hall. Harres Martin, William Simpson and Claude Warner are 
members of the committee detailed to secure material for the 
display. 


An Indian burial ground was recently uncovered by workers in 
the Scott County State Park near Scott City. The grounds are 
about one half mile from the site of the old Picurie pueblo. 











